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EDITORIAL 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS OF METHODS IN 
PARAPSYCHOLOGY 

If parapsychology is to be, and continue to be, an effective branch 
of science, a certain amount of common accord is essential, at least 
with regard to problems, research standards, and factual conclu- 
sions. A field of study can bear a great deal of disagreement by out- 
siders and can tolerate wide differences in the interpretation of re- 
sults from within; but there must be a basic core of agreement 
among any group of workers if their results are to be sufficiently 
integrated to constitute a science. 

And if there is any one function in parapsychology that is cen- 
tral and basic, it is that of research methods. Generally speaking, 
those who agree as to the correct way to solve a problem are likely 
to concur in accepting the results. There may be, of course, different 
judgments about the thoroughness with which the method was fol- 
lowed, but such disagreement can be solved by repetition. Differ- 
ences in viewpoints and assumptions by which the problem is ap- 
proached will naturally affect the interpretation of results; but if 
such differences are not so great as to make agreement about methods 
unattainable, there is good prospect of eventual accord. Methods of 
inquiry are the meeting ground of minds sincerely bent on reliable 
fact-finding. Therefore nothing could be more important to a field 


of research than to clarify, as far as possible, its common basis of 
agreement on methods. 


DIFFERENT METHODS FOR DIFFERENT STAGES 


Research methods, of course, must serve quite different purposes. 
We have from time to time stressed the difference between methods 
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of exploration and methods of verification. This difference is neces- 
sarily somewhat arbitrary; actually there are, in many research pro- 
grams, gradations from one method to the other that allow no sharp 
differentiation; but in a larger view of methodology it is profitable 
to consider the two stages as distinct. The requirements for good 
method at the two stages are, in their extremes at least, very differ- 
ent. In fact, the two purposes, exploration and verification, have little 
in common. Exploration is aimed at discovering all possible indica- 
tions of new relations, new ways, new territory. Verification is 
wholly concerned with proving whether or not such indications, 
hypotheses, or claims are reliable. 

There are special and rather urgent reasons for considering this 
broad distinction in method in the present discussion. One of these 
is the fact that many of the misunderstandings in parapsychology 
have arisen from misjudging a method appropriate to one stage of 
a research as being also applicable at another. For example, much 
pointless and undeserved criticism has been voiced against the ex- 
perimental conditions that were followed in the exploratory phases 
of both the ESP and PK branches of inquiry, quite as if the final 
verification of the hypothesis had then been the objective. On the 
other hand, and equally unnecessarily, critical complaints have been 
plentifully directed toward the refined statistical analyses of data 
and the rigorously controlled experimental conditions that have 
been used when the verification stage of some particular hypothesis 
of psi was reached. These complaints have come from persons who 
are themselves true explorers but who are not aware of the crucial 
need for the verification of the hypothetical views they themselves 
have already accepted—sometimes even too incautiously. 

By another group, however, a still greater excess of enthusiasm 
has been shown for the extreme precautions of verification methods. 
There has been a widespread but mistaken tendency in parapsy- 
chology to evaluate all research methods from the point of view 
of their adequacy in establishing final proof. Because of the general 
value placed upon the establishment of sound principles in science 
this phase of scientific investigation has almost come to be identified 
with scientific method itself. But it cannot properly be ranked as 
more important than the methods of earlier exploratory stages any 
more than one link of a chain can be said to be more important than 
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another. It is true, a transient priority may be given to one or an- 
other stage of inquiry when some special need arises. For example, 
at the present stage of parapsychological research nothing can be 
considered more immediately important than exploration for ways 
of bringing the demonstration of psi under better control. It will 
be simple enough to verify whether or not any suggested method 
does actually work. On the other hand, there was a time when the 
literature of psychical research was rich in material suggesting that 
ESP occurs but poor in evidence that met adequate scientific stand- 
ards. At that stage it was much more urgent to design a crucial 
verification of ESP than anything else. 

The obstructive effect of confusing methods and their appropriate 
stages is probably most manifest in certain inexperienced experi- 
menters. These are the beginners who set out with a devoted in- 
tention to be thoroughly scientific; they are aware of criticisms that 
have been leveled at past experiments. They want from the outset 
to be safe against all possible criticism and they consider that any- 
thing done without an adequately designed and controlled experi- 
ment would be a waste of time. In their zeal to meet the standards 
of verification they lose all the advantages of free exploration. Such 
beginnings very rarely are fruitful, and they have added up to a 
great loss of research effort in parapsychology. 

For one thing, the beginner ought not to expect a research proj- 
ect to start with a crucial experiment; such an experiment would be 
the climax of a series of developments. His first efforts ought to be 
exploratory, if only in the interest of discovering whether he, as an 
experimenter in a very specialized field, possesses or can acquire the 
essential skills to make .a successful investigator. Besides, he will 
not in any case be able to duplicate exactly any situation ever before 
obtaining in a psi experiment; there will certainly be differences in 
subjects, as well as experimenters, to say the least. It is therefore a 
gross abuse of method for him to approach the problems of this diffi- 
cult field weighted down with the unwieldy controls and standards 
necessary for final verification. All of these can only overload his 
first groping efforts at exploration. It is no wonder, that many be- 
ginners, burdened with preconceived designs for conclusive tests, 
have been unable to capture the elusive psi phenomenon. 
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It is of the first importance that methods of exploration in any 
field allow free range in every respect. The early inquiries in para- 
psychology began with the collection, classification, and analysis of 
spontaneous experiences. It was from the study of such experiences 
that the initial hypothesis of the occurrence of psi arose. Studies of 
these spontaneous experiences began with the reports from the 
general public. Since then the exploration has been considerably 
widened to include reports from specialized sources, from psychia- 
trists, anthropologists, and other professional groups. It needs to be 
extended still further, however, so as to gather impressions from the 
study of mystic, aesthetic, and related experiences that are still puz- 
zling to the scientist of the day. 

Exploratory methods in parapsychology, however, are not con- 
fined to the study of spontaneous experiences. They include an as- 
sortment of preliminary experimentil tests of psi as well. Here be- 
long the self-testing procedures which the individual may carry out 
with a view to discovering whether he, himself, has psi capacity and 
under what conditions it can best be demonstrated. There are also 
many types of exploratory experiments devised to test, in a prelimi- 
nary way, the claims of an individual reputed to have unusual psy- 
chic gifts. Here, too, we may list the exploratory test of the teacher 
or the group leader who may, for purposes of curiosity or instruc- 
tion, attempt to discover whether his group can give evidence of psi 
or of how it functions. These are only a few representative examples 
taken from the many methods that psi explorers have used. Even so, 
there is still need for extension of the exploratory test program to 
cover a still wider range of the conditions and techniques that may 
affect the functioning of psi. Above all, it is essential to recognize 
that exploratory methods are necessary and legitimate and that it 
does not place any lower valuation on them to be labelled explora- 
tory. In fact, only if an exploratory study is properly so designated 
can its true value be appreciated. 

At the point of verification, however, the free range allowable in 
exploration is lost. Gone is the need of the wider range of variation 
and spontaneity. Although the hypothesis to be tested has to be 
given every allowable opportunity to function, still the known 
counterhypotheses have to be recognized and met, and the controls 
that are necessary to rule out the alternatives usually restrict the 
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conditions to a narrowly limited procedure. If, for example, the 
nature of the experiment is such as to require the use of statistical 
method, it is obviously no mere whim of the experimenter that de- 
termines its use. And if some seemingly artificial procedure is set 
up as a test device, it is because the test design requires it in order 
to eliminate a certain counterhypothesis, not because of a predilec- 
tion for the method on the part of the research worker. 

These are all points of real issue that need to be recognized and 
understood in appraising research in parapsychology. No good pur- 
pose can be served by leveling complaints at the type of work done 
to verify the occurrence of a psi phenomenon or to establish the fact 
of its occurrence under such-and-such a set of conditions when the 
nature of the phenomenon and not the eccentricities of the experi- 
menter were responsible. Therefore, if one wishes to appraise any 
research fairly and accurately, he must take carefully into considera- 
tion the stage and purpose of the research worker. The investigaior 
himself had the same need. And it was for him a crucial one in 
choosing his own research methods. On the whole, if the investigator 
himself is properly aware of the stage of the project at which he is 
working, and if he keeps his conclusions and interpretations in line 
with his purpose and the scope of his method, his work should be 
judged according to its stage and purpose and not against a back- 
ground for which it was not intended. 

Fortunately, the field of problems in parapsychology is large. 
Those who especially enjoy the freedom of a more exploratory phase 
of the investigation, as well as the others who prefer the rigorous 
limitations of controlled experimentation, can find plenty that invites 
inquiry, and no one can say that in the long view one phase of in- 
quiry is more important than the other. 

As we have mentioned, it is not possible to draw an absolute line 
between exploration and verification; and there are researches in 
which the two stages are simultaneously represented. For example, 
the familiar Pearce-Pratt Series carried out in 1933-34 was a veri- 
fication experiment so far as the establishment of ESP was con- 
cerned, but it was definitely exploratory on the problem of whether 
or not distance affects ESP. On this second problem the experiment 
was not intended to constitute an adequate final solution. 
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CAN SCIENTIFIC METHOD CoPpE WITH ALL THE 
PROBLEMS OF PARAPSYCHOLOGY ? 


Certain students of parapsychology have had much sincere mis- 
giving as to the adequacy of scientific method in connection with 
investigating the mental, psychic, or spiritual areas of reality. One 
such person may fail to see how science can deal with the puzzling 
experiences of the mystic. Another will question whether the subtle- 
ties of possible spirit agency can be dealt with. Still another will 
be uneasy regarding the possibility that so personal and unique and 
individual a function as selfhood or subjective personality can ever 
be captured by scientific method. 

These anxieties have no definite factual foundation. First of all, 
it is logically impossible to say in advance of any true research what 
the outcome will be. For no one can know either what new difficul- 
ties will arise or what new instruments of inquiry will be developed 
to deal with them. But it is a basic assumption that a function in 
nature must affect something else before it can be detected at all. 
The after-effects produced become the phenomena through which, 
directly or indirectly, the original operation itself can be traced. 
Therefore, it is only a matter of finding the research procedures ap- 
propriate to the study of the phenomenon or the principle involved. 
How difficult the undertaking may be and how long a stage of ex- 
ploration will be necessary before anything emerges that can be put 
to the test of final verification, no one can say. And the type of 
verification that will be required to test hypotheses that may arise 
from future explorations is at this stage even more uncertain. But 
we may be fairly sure it will not be the method that will limit the 
investigator’s approach into this further zone of mystical and spirit- 
ual beliefs. It will be the low pressure of interest in the issue, the 
watered-down spirit of scientific inquiry, the far-too-faint desire to 
expend the patience and the pains necessary to discover the full po- 
tential of human personality. We must not expect that such exacting 
methods will easily be taken over and applied in a culture long con- 
ditioned to easy, painless, and uncritical authoritarian belief. 

On the specific problems of parapsychology on which there has 
so far been the greatest frustration, those of telepathy and of spirit 
survival, the blocking cannot be laid to the limitations of scientific 
method. Instead, the reason for the difficulty of the present stage 
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is largely in the existing confusion over the concepts involved in the 
problem. In the case of the hypothesis of telepathy there is a prior 
assumption that first must be proved. This assumption has to do 
with the nature of mind. The telepathy hypothesis is based on the 
concept of a nonphysical mind to which would belong the thought 
that is assumed to operate as the target which the receiver per- 
ceives. Therefore, before the hypothesis of telepathy can be finally 
verified further exploratory work involving, perhaps, a number of 
sciences will be required. First it will be necessary to discover the 
nature of the thought process with respect to the physical operation 
of the brain. The impasse of telepathy research, then, lies in the 
fact that, because of imperfect knowledge of thought-brain relations, 
no final verification experiment, sufficiently well designed to exclude 
other forms of psi, can yet be designed. That question then simply 
cannot be decided until some prior ones are answered. It is to the 
credit of the methods that have been employed, however, that the 
telepathy hypothesis has been brought to its present stage and the 
existing difficulties made clear. 

On the problem of spirit survival, the situation is in some re- 
spects similar. The assumption has been, of course, that there is a 
spirit in the living personality, and the question arising from it is 
whether or not that spirit is capable of post-mortem survival. Yet, 
as everyone knows, to the representative present-day psychologist, 
nothing could be more unlikely than this concept of a survivable 
spirit in any living organism. It had been the great hope of many 
of the nineteenth-century psychical investigators to be able to dem- 
onstrate the existence of the spirit in living man by establishing the 
fact of survival of bodily death. But in the attempt at verification of 
survival there arose the difficulty that nothing a deceased spirit was 
claimed to be able to do could be proved impossible of accomplish- 
ment by the living (mediums, sitters, etc.). Add to this the utter re- 
jection by modern science of the hypothesis of a spirit, even in the 
living individual, and it can be seen what a large undertaking, still 
of purely exploratory character, lies ahead of the investigator of 
spirit survival. 

The point here is that it is not the fault of scientific method that 
survival research has bogged down. Rather, the method itself has 
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brought into the clear what it is that has in the past been blocking 
progress for a century on the problem of discarnate personality. 
The difficulty is thus shown to lie in the fact that psychologists and 
biologists do not yet know enough about the normal living organism 
to make possible a properly designed approach to this great ques- 
tion, a question that humanity has been asking for ages. The prior 
question of how much of a personality component beyond the physi- 
cal body man has will have to be answered before an adequate test 
of its.capacity for survival can be developed. But that same prior 
question is equally fundamental to the whole problem of the destiny 
of man; and in time, depending on the awakening of man’s interest 
in his destiny, there is no reason to doubt that he can develop and 
apply the methods to answer it. 


Distrust OF MEASUREMENT AND STATISTICS 


There has been no more vigorous repudiation of parapsychology 
from without than that which has been heaped upon its most refined 
experiments by critics within its own circles. These attacks have 
been directed at what have been called statistical experiments, quan- 
titative tests, and what, in general, represent the more standardized 
procedures. Often there has been a preliminary, grudging concession 
of the necessity for conducting card-guessing experiments, com- 
puting the statistical significance of the results, and publishing tables 
and graphs about them for the satisfaction of certain formal scien- 
tific requirements; but once this technical point of credit was 
acknowledged, the rest of the valuation was zero. There have even 
been those who have considered the more controlled experiments as a 
menace to the field. Some of the best friends of parapsychology, too, 
have more or less given utterance to or fallen in with this line of 
thought, while they themselves cling devotedly to what they call 
qualitative research and to a more comfortable and less boring set 
of experiences and observations. 

This attitude appears to be more than just a healthy outburst 
of disagreement among individuals. The misunderstanding goes 
much deeper than is generally realized on either side of the line of 
difference. The result is no less disastrous than if a team of work- 
men pulling on a rope were to have a technical misunderstanding and 
start pulling against each other. Let us consider the viewpoint of the 
qualitative researcher. He is interested in mediums, spontaneous 
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experiences, poltergeists, haunted houses, and effects called “‘travel- 
ing clairvoyance,” “‘psychometry,” and such. He apparently does 
not realize the importance or the difficulty of establishing the occur- 
rence of a particular phenomenon so conclusively that no critic will 
be able logically to find fault with it. Therefore when he finds the 
pages of his parapsychology periodicals filled with reports of ex- 
periments attempting to do so, he is likely to be bored and even 
annoyed. 

Unfortunately, this disagreement has not been a one-sided affair. 
Some of the workers deeply concerned with technically involved ex- 
periments have shown no great patience with the so-called qualita- 
tive inquiries. There is always a tendency in the laboratory worker 
to allow his interest to become walled in and the scope of his inquiry 
to be narrowed to the more controllable phenomena. Such tendencies 
were, in fact, responsible in part for the exclusion of psi from general 
psychology in the first place. The experimentalist is always tempted 
to look askance at the widely venturesome interests and claims of 
those who want to be free of controls. 

But the fact is that neither side has any real cause for complaint ; 
for if either type of worker were to be eliminated from the field of 
parapsychology, the other would soon enough find himself hard- 
pressed to be able to continue his investigations. It is increasingly 
plain to more thoughtful inquirers in the field that without a broad 
exploratory inquiry, the experimental researcher runs out of the 
ideas that are essential for good perspective. He needs to be con- 
tinuously in touch with spontaneous psi, and to have opportunity to 
study its natural operation. The movement back to spontaneous 
material in the last few years is evidence of the growing recognition 
of this viewpoint. But at the same time there is no sane argument 
against the idea that in parapsychological research, if the results are 
to be of scientific importance, there must be careful evaluation of the 
role of chance. Since this fact was recognized in parapsychology, 
at least by some workers, even before there was any organization 
established to advance the subject, it is surely time now for all un- 
scientific opposition to the use of measurement to be dropped once 
and for all from discussion. 

According to the concept of methods that we have been discussing 
in these pages, it should be plain that those who do not wish to 
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measure must simply consider themselves as explorers of a certain 
limited type; those who can and will use the instruments of mathe- 
matical appraisal will be able to explore farther and more widely, as 
well as to carry their studies on through to verification. After all, 
there is no basis in this field of nature, any more than in any other, 
for a classification of problems into qualitative and quantitative. 
Such abstractions as these can have little value unless carefully con- 
fined in their usage, and the concepts can be misleading. 


REPEATABILITY AND CONTROL 


As in many of the other social practices, so it is among the 
sciences that the more successful ones tend to become models for 
the less advanced. Thus it has come about that the more exact physi- 
cal sciences have patterned the thought and practice of inquiry for 
areas of investigation quite remote. Among the standards that have 
grown up in these exact sciences is that of repeatability. In physics 
or chemistry, for example, if one experimenter describes his method 
sufficiently well and another experimenter duplicates his procedure, 
both workers will expect that the second will obtain results similar 
to the first. When it is possible to eliminate uncontrolled variables 
and deal with sufficiently good measurements of conditions, this ex- 
pectation is logical and has been well established in practice. It ex- 
tends throughout the natural sciences wherever the conditions can 
be met. It was only natural that some who aspired to do research 
in parapsychology should have tried to apply that standard to this 
field. 

In introducing this standard of experimentation into the field 
of parapsychological inquiry, however, the logic should be examined. 
First it is especially important to note at what stage of an inquiry 
the question of repeatability is raised. Obviously it would not be a 
proper test to apply to exploratory results. The explorer does not, 
and should not, attempt to achieve a degree of control over condi- 
tions that would make easy duplication possible. Clearly, then, the 
question of repeatability applies, if it applies at all, mainly to the veri- 
fication stage of investigation. It is when an experimenter claims to 
have conducted a more or less conclusive test of a hypothesis that he 
is ready to pass on to others the procedure to be followed in such 
repetitive studies as the problem allows. 
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But it is important to note carefully what the experimenter has 
concluded before attempting to apply tests of repeatability to his 
work. This has been the main point of misunderstanding over re- 
peatability in parapsychology. It has mainly been a misconception 
of the conclusions that have been drawn that has raised the question 
of whether psi experiments were repeatable. This has been unfor- 
tunate because the misplaced emphasis has created false expecta- 
tions ; it has given the adverse impression that there has been some- 
thing lacking in parapsychology research that ought to have been 
present. It has cast an undeserved reflection upon the rational ap- 
praisal of results. 

Actually and precisely, the proper conclusion of a research re- 
port such as the above-mentioned Pearce-Pratt Series, for example, 
is that extrasensory perception occurred in that experimental series. 
The conclusion was not that any other subject, even given similar 
instructions and similar environmental conditions, could produce such 
results. It was not even concluded that the same subject could repeat 
his performance, given as near a repetition of the external situation 
as could be provided. It is very obvious, then, that all that could be 
said about the applicability of the test of repeatability to such an ex- 
periment as this would concern the adequacy of the test to isolate 
and demonstrate extrasensory perception if under such conditions 
it occurs. The test was not, and has never in any case been claimed 
to be, one in which ESP could be forced to occur under such condi- 
tions. The claim of the investigators, rather, was that it did occur 
and was successfully isolated by the experimental design to the 
extent that all counterhypotheses were excluded. What, then, would 
be repeatable about the experiment? The same procedure applied 
to another subject exercising ESP would equally well isolate and 
measure the capacity displayed (and allow it to be studied in rela- 
tion to distance or other variables). As it has been, the discussion 
about the repeatable test in the study of psi has not been pertinent 
to any of the conclusions reached. 


But the idea which those who have been emphasizing repeata- 
bility have had in mind is important in another connection. It has 
been necessary, however, to clarify the misconception of methods 
that has been involved in order to see where the real value of the 
idea belongs. It is this: the greatest need in parapsychology today, 
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we believe, is to learn how to exercise better control over psi 
phenomena and to produce more reliable results. Those who seek 
a “repeatable test” should not, then, be concerned with the precau- 
tionary techniques of verification; they should turn their attention 
freely to purely exploratory efforts to discover how most effectively 
to evoke the manifestation of psi in a measurable degree. This prob- 
lem may be designated briefly as “‘psi-control,” and a major prob- 
lem for exploration it is! One of its broad lines of method would 
lead to a full study of the natural manifestations of psi (and any- 
thing resembling it) and thus to learning everything possible about 
the conditions that hinder and facilitate its operation. This sweep- 
ing exploration could include cultured manifestations of psi as in- 
volved in the practices of different peoples in ceremonies and folk- 
ways; it could include as well the semi-professional observations of 
psi occurring unexpectedly in human experience as it may be en- 
countered in professional routines. Another great search would 
explore the effect of the many possible psychological and physio- 
logical treatments, practices, and applications that may favor or 
hamper psi. This challenge to discover the key to psi-control is an 
open frontier to the restless exploring mind of man. Until it is suc- 


cessfully met, psi remains locked up in its own mystery, compara- 
tively uncontrollable, measurable only by statistics, and incom- 
parably baffling to the scientist. 


CONFIRMATION, RATIONALE, AND ACCEPTANCE 


There are many differences between the research methods in 
parapsychology and those by which science operates in the simpler, 
more controllable physical experiment. In the latter a single, inde- 
pendent repetition by which a piece of work has been confirmed is 
usually sufficient to make it generally acceptable. Such is by no means 
the case in the psychological sciences, and it is especially not true if 
the bearing of the results is revolutionary. The long history of hyp- 
nosis as an outcast phenomenon in psychology, for example, will 
bring out the point that this situation is true even outside of para- 
psychology. 

No branch of research in the history of science, however, has 
produced so much experimental confirmation with so little general 
recognition as parapsychology. To one familiar with the quality of 
the methods this can only mean that there is more involved in scien- 
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tific recognition—much more, indeed—than the methods of veri- 
fication and the number of repetitions. It indicates that beyond the 
two stages of inquiry with which this discussion has been con- 
cerned, there is a third and extremely important stage of a research 
development, that of building a rational framework for the integra- 
tion of the findings and their interrelations with the familiar sys- 
tems of knowledge. This part of the method of inquiry is so crucial 
to the present state of parapsychology, especially to its recognition, 
and so exceptional a supplement to the research worker’s tools of 
investigation that it should, we think, be discussed later as a sepa- 
rate topic. 


J.B.R. 





REPORT OF FURTHER MARCHESI 
EXPERIMENTS 


By EvizapetH A. MCMAHAN AND E. KENNETH Bates, Jr. 





ABSTRACT: This article completes the reporting of experiments carried out with 
the subject Dr. Carlo Marchesi whose earlier success in long-distance ESP tests 
between Zagreb, Jugoslavia, and Durham, North Carolina, has been reported 
previously in this Journal. Section I of the present report was a one-year long- 
distance precognition series. The subject was in Jugoslavia and the ESP cards 
which he called were selected and set up in the Parapsychology Laboratory one 
year later. The 645 runs gave scores that fell short of statistical significance 
(average run score was 5.14). This was sufficiently high, however, that when 
the results are added in with the total results of the previous series with this 
subject, the significance of the whole is increased. 

Section II reports various types of ESP tests carried out after the subject 
had come to the U.S.A. In these tests he showed no evidence of ESP. The ex- 
perimenters suggest some psychological conditions which may have been respon- 
sible for the disappearance of his earlier ability to score.—Ed. 





Pave ISSUES of the Journal (3,9) have reported long-distance 


ESP work done by the Jugoslavian physician, Dr. Carlo Marchesi. 
In these experiments the ESP target cards were located at the Duke 
Laboratory, Dr. Marchesi making his calls from Zagreb, Jugoslavia, 
approximately 4,000 miles away. One section of these tests involved 
precognition and required that the subject predict the order of tar- 
gets as they would be one day later. The tests already reported were 
carried out between 1938 and 1946,’ and the total result for this 
work had a deviation of +112 for 707 runs. The probability of a 
deviation as large as this in such a series is about 1 in 25. Since that 
time Dr. Marchesi has participated in other tests conducted by the 
Parapsychology Laboratory. Some, as in his past experiments, were 
done while he was in Jugoslavia. Some were carried out in 1950 
while he was in the United States. 

The present paper has a two-fold purpose: (1) to report the 
Marchesi-Duke tests since 1946; and (2) to compare the results 
of the work done before Dr. Marchesi came to this country with 
that done after his arrival here. 

* In addition, 1,000 runs were done in which 10 subjects at the Parapsychology 


Laboratory called cards set up in Zagreb by Dr. Marchesi. The total deviation 
from chance expectation was +88, which is not significant. 
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SEcTION I 


THE MARCHESI-JUGOSLAVIA ONE-YEAR PRECOGNITION EXPERIMENT 


The only unpublished Marchesi experiment conducted before he 
left Jugoslavia is a long-term precognition test. In addition to in- 
volving a distance of 4,000 miles, it also required that the subject 
predict the order of ESP cards one year in advance. 

This type of experiment can be traced back to the early distance 
and precognition research. Experimenters found that when the 
subject and agent were separated by one or more rooms, the subject 
could still get extrachance scores. This finding led to further in- 
creasing of the distances which separated subject and agent, first to 
several hundred yards (10); then to over a hundred miles (4, p. 
78); and finally, in the Marchesi experiments, several thousand 
miles (3, 9). Significant results were obtained even at the greatest 
distance. 


The ESP experiments involving time separations have followed 
a similar trend. In the early tests (7, 8) the subjects predicted the 
order of cards as they would be a few minutes later, after they had 


been randomly shuffled. Significant results encouraged experi- 
menters to lengthen the time interval to one day, two days, then 
10 days (1, 2,6). In most of the previously published precognition 
research the time interval between the date of the subject’s calls and 
that of the checkup has not exceeded 10 days. As in the ESP dis- 
tance experiments, a similar step in precognition research would be 
to extend this interval to see if time is a factor limiting ESP. 
Can a subject predict an event that will occur months or even years 
later as well as he can predict an event only a few minutes in 
advance ? 

There are difficulties in experiments of this sort and evidence is 
particularly hard to come by. This is not due primarily to any 
special problem of experimental technique, but rather to psychologi- 
cal obstacles. First, most subjects find the idea of predicting an 
event in advance of its happening so absurd and incomprehensible 
that it is impossible for them to have sympathy for the task. This 
test situation should be a poor one for producing extrachance scores. 
Also, they know that they will not be able to know the results of the 
test until the prescribed time interval is past, and their interest is 
correspondingly lessened. This problem of delayed checking has 
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been mentioned previously (2, p. 267; 5, p. 211; 11, p. 283) as a 
factor which may cause low ESP scoring. 

We have already mentioned the published experiments in which 
Dr. Marchesi in Zagreb predicted the order of cards one day in ad- 
vance of their determination. The average run scores for these 110 
runs was 5.33 as compared to 5.22 for contemporary ESP runs 
involving no precognition which he made during the same petiod 
These results suggested that in spite of the psychological han: icap: 
Dr. Marchesi might also be expected to succeed at longer-term pre- 
cognition. When approached about the idea, he was eager to at- 
tempt an experiment. E.M.? was in charge of the Murchiesi one- 
year experiment which was begun on January 20, 1948. 

Test Procedure 


The experimental procedure was similar to that of the earlier 
experiments in which ©.M. was the subject except that in each 
test session the cards were not to be set up until exactly one year 
after the date on which C.M. made his calls. It was originally 
planned that the experiment would last approximately six months, 
but after about five months (in May) C.M. was unable to continue 


with the tests. This, then, is a report of all the one-year precog- 
nition completed by him. 


As in the previous experiments, 10 ESP runs were planned for 
each test day. It was understood that beginning on January 20, 
1948, at any convenient time of day (after 12:00 o'clock G.M.T.) 
C.M. would fill out the 10 call-columns on a record sheet with the 
symbol orders he thought would match those of 10 target decks 
to be set up at the Parapsychology Laboratory exactly one year 
from the date of the test. Then, beginning on January 20, 1949, 10 
target decks were to be prepared at 12:00 o'clock G.M.T. each test 
day, and the decks to be left in order until 12:00 o’clock G.M.T. 
the following test day, at which time a new set of target decks 
would be arranged. C.M. was to send his record sheets to Dr. J. B. 
Rhine at the Parapsychology Laboratory as soon as possible after 
he had completed them. As it happened, the records were sent in two 
groups. The first, containing the 351 runs for the period from Jan- 
uary 20 through March 15, arrived in July, 1948; but because of 


* The initials C. M. will be used hereafter to refer to Dr. Marchesi, E. M. and 
E.K.B. to refer to the authors. 
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delays C.M. was unable to send the second group (for the period 
from March 17 to May 10) until July, 1949. All runs were done, 
of course, between January 20 and May 10, 1948. 

C.M. found some days unsuitable for the tests, and on other 
days he was not able to complete all 10 runs. The total number of 
runs completed was 645. 

On January 20, 1949, exactly one year from the date on which 
C.M. made his first calls, E.M. prepared the first set of target cards. 
Standard ESP cards were used, 25 to the deck, but there were not 
always five cards for each of the five different symbols. Instead, an 
open deck was used, the symbol order being determined by Tippett’s 
table of random numbers. The procedure for doing this differs in 
several aspects from that now in use for determining precognition 
targets, for it does not rule out the possibility that results could be 
due to a psychic shuffle plus PK influence on the part of the ex- 
perimenter who determines the target order. 

Tippett’s table consists of 26 pages bearing columns of random 
numbers from 0 to 9. There are 32 columns on each page and 50 
numbers or entries in each column. In experiments such as the 
present series, the problem is to obtain random sequences of ESP 
symbols for use as targets. In the present instance, this was effected 
through the use of Tippett’s table in the following way: 

Three decks of numbered cards were prepared representing the 
page, column, and entry in Tippett’s. There were 26 cards (num- 
bered from 1 to 26) in the page deck, 32 in the column deck, and 50 
in the entry deck. On the day of the checkup E.M. gave the three 
decks five dovetail shuffles each. Six dice were then thrown from a 
cup onto a padded tray and the uppermost faces were added up. 
The sum told where to cut the page deck. If, for example, the sum 
was 29 (more than the 26 cards in the deck) the third card down 
was taken. The number written on that card was the page number to 
be used in Tippett’s. The six dice were thrown again, the faces 
added, and the column deck cut accordingly to find the number of 
the column on the already determined page in Tippett’s. Again the 
six dice were thrown for determining the entry in the column with 
which to begin the sequence. If, for example, the “Tippett location”’ 
happened to be 17-2-29, it meant that the twenty-ninth entry in the 
second column on page 17 would be the starting place. Then this 
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twenty-ninth entry number and the 24 numbers following it were 
transposed into ESP symbols for the target sequence on the first 
run by using the following code: 


l and6=([(] 3 and 8 = + 
2and7==x 4and9=*% 
S5and0=O 


Only one “Tippett location’? was determined on any test day. 
Beginning with the entry so determined, E.M. continued transpos- 
ing the numbers as they appeared until the 10 target sequences of 
25 symbols each were recorded on the target sheet for that day. 
Carbon copies were made for every sheet. 

As soon as the target sheet was filled out on a particular test 
day, E.M. made up 10 decks of ESP cards to match the sequence 
of symbols on the target sheet. Each of these 10 decks was put into 
a small cardboard box which was numbered appropriately. In 
addition to its number there was a strip of paper pasted across it 
bearing the words: “Dr. Marchesi. One-Year Pcg.”’ These target 
decks were set up in a predesignated room in the Laboratory, the 
same location used in all the previous Marchesi experiments. As in 
the past, the target boxes were set on end leaning against a west 
wall so that the cards faced west. On the wall above the boxes was 
tacked the target record sheet of the day. 

After the target decks had been made up for a particular day and 
set in position, E.M. gave the carbon copy of the target sheet to Dr. 
Rhine. In the case of the first group of data, E.M. obtained from 
him the call sheet for that day (the calls which C.M. had made the 
previous year) and checked the hits. Since the second group of 
call sheets did not arrive at the Laboratory until after the targets 
had been set up, the runs done after March 15, 1948, were not 
checked day-by-day immediately after the target decks were pre- 
pared, but were checked as a group as soon as they arrived at the 
Laboratory. 


Results 


The total number of runs completed in the one-year precog- 
nition series was 645. There were 93 hits more than would be 
expected by chance. The critical ratio for this figure is 1.89, with a 
probability of 0.06. This falls short of the 0.01 criterion of sig- 
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nificance, but was nevertheless considered encouraging. The one- 


year total results, with an average run score of 5.14, are closely 
comparable to those obtained by C.M. in all his previous experi- 
ments, for which the average run score was 5.16. Figure 1 gives 
average scores for the cumulative data on every other day of the 
experiment. The scoring for the period between the tenth and 
twenty-second day was generally negative, but thereafter, except 
for one negative slump, the scoring was fairly consistently positive. 


SIS. 





AVERAGE RUN SCORE 


10 20 30 40 50 70 
DAY OF EXPERIMENT 


Fic. 1. The cumulative scoring trend in the Marchesi one-year precognition 
experiment. Each point of the graph shows the average run score of all the 
trials done from the start of the experiment through the day indicated. 


Other analyses besides that for total deviation were also carried 
out, chiefly for position effects. The horizontal distribution showing 
the hit deviation from chance for the 10 runs across the page is as 
follows. The results are not significant. 

Order of run 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


No. of runs 71 71 68 68 67 65 61 58 58 58 
Total dev. +21 —14 -—-8 -—8 +17 +17 +8 +26 +9 +25 


+7 —16 +34 +34 +34 

The vertical distribution was first obtained for the run as a 
whole and then broken down into five subtotals, each representing 
the total hits for a particular five-trial segment in all runs. Another 
such distribution was obtained for the five trials within the seg- 
ment. Thus, a five-point run and a five-point segment distribution 
based on the same 25-trial column was obtained. Each of the five 
deviations represents 129 runs. 
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Segments in the Run Trials in the Segment 


+ at 
+45 +78 +42 +40 
+35 +49 
22 +33 


+2 —” _2 +4 

In general, both distributions show a decline but not a signifi- 
cant one. 

The salience ratios were computed for both distributions. (The 
salience ratio is computed by adding the squares of the CR’s of the 
two end positions in the distribution and dividing this sum by the 
sum of the squares of the CR’s of the three middle positions.) Just 
as in the previous Marchesi experiments, the salience ratios for both 
the run and the segment show middle salience. In other words, the 
middle trials for both distributions give larger average deviations 
(though insignificantly so) than do the end trials. 

Continuing his procedure from previous series, C.M. recorded 
on the backs of most of the record sheets the barometer, tempera- 
ture, and hygrometer readings in Zagreb for each test day. No well- 
defined or significant trends were noted when analyses were made 
to see whether weather conditions affected ESP scoring. 


DISCUSSION 


The Marchesi one-year precognition series represents the first 
experimental attempt to predict events over so long an interval of 
time. The experiment had to be terminated after 645 runs, at a 
time when the scoring was on the upswing. (The last 100 runs 
gave a deviation of +43.) It has already been pointed out that 
the average run score for this one-year series (5.14) is quite com- 
parable to that of the results for all previous Marchesi series (5.16). 

It was mentioned earlier that the method of determining the pre- 
cognition targets did not eliminate the possibility that any extra- 
chance correspondences found between calls and cards could con- 
ceivably be explained by ESP plus PK on the part of the experi- 
menter. In other words, when E.M. determined the day’s ‘“Tip- 
pett location,” she may have used ESP in shuffling the cards and 
PK in throwing the dice, so that the final result was the picking of 
a “Tippett location” that would tend to match C.M.’s 10 runs of 
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calls for that day. This is a complicated hypothesis involving the 
assumption of complex psi abilities on the part of E.M. Since the 
results are not significant, perhaps it need not be discussed fully 
here. (Latest methods of target determination for precognition 
tests are designed to avoid these counterhypotheses. ) 

When the results of the present series are added in with those 
obtained in the previous Marchesi series, the statistical significance 
for the whole is increased. The total number of runs becomes 1,352, 
with a deviation of +205, a critical ratio of 2.77, and an associated 
P of 0.006. 

To summarize: During the period from 1939 through 1948 
while he was still in Jugoslavia and was calling cards set up at Duke, 
Dr. Marchesi obtained significantly positive results which had a 
probability of 0.006. The next experimental stage occurred after 
Dr. Marchesi arrived in this country. 


Section II 


THE MARCHESI-U.S.A,. EXPERIMENTS 


While at Duke University, Dr. Marchesi was a subject in 1,163.5 
ESP runs*, obtaining a negative deviation of 20.2. His work is 
broken down in Table 1 according to the various test methods used. 
The distance work, when taken alone, has a suggestive CR of less 
than 2.00, but the total results show no indication of ESP. Several 
other statistics were applied to these data but were not found to be 
significant.* 


Conviction Ratings 


For 180 runs of the DT tests a new experimental feature was 
added—the use of conviction ratings made by the subject. Dr. 
Marchesi had expressed the feeling many times during the first 
experiments that he had an intuitive and conscious conviction when 
he had made a correct call. To test this claim he was asked to 


* With two exceptions the experimenter for all of the Marchesi-U.S.A. work 
was E.K.B. E.M. acted as experimenter in 100 runs of precognition and Mrs. 
Esther Foster was experimenter for the last 100 runs of Distance DT. 

*Forward and backward displacement showed no significant results. A _ test 
of mean deviation, although producing a probability of 0.0001 for one of the ex- 
periments, gave a probability of only .30 for the entire work. The data were 
analyzed for position effects and, although the first two segments of the run pro- 
duced more hits than the last two segments (as in the case of the 1939-1940 
Durham-Zagreb work as well as the 1946-1947 Durham-Zagreb work) the effect 
was not a significant one. 
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ToraL Resu_ts By SERIES FOR THE Marcuesi-U.S.A. EXPERIMENTS 





Series* Runs Hits Expected 
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Miscellaneous............. 20 102 100.0 
DT bet 89. 418 447.8 
ve hdes 156. 816 784.4 
DT-R... Aseey. 20 94 100.0 
DT Night 58 282 290.0 
DT-CR Se 100 502 500.0 
Precognition II......... 100 519 500.0 
Precognition, E.K.B........ 100 525 500.0 
Precognition, E.M.. . 100 504 500.0 
DT-CR. Peep semed 80 418 400.0 
Distance DT, E.K.B....... 239 1,137 1,195.0 
Distance DT, E.F......... 100 480 500.0 
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1,163.5 5,797 5,817.2 




















*DT-R was DT done at a rapid rate of calling. DT-CR means DT with conviction ratings made by the 
subject. Precognition E.K.B. and Precognition E.M. refer to a double precognition experiment in which 
>.M. did 200 runs of precognition, 100 runs with each experimenter, the experimenterr competing against 
each other to see who could obtain the best results from C.M. The two Distance DT series were also done 
wich two experimenters, E.K.B. and Mrs. Es her Foster. 


give a rating of either one, two, or three to every ESP call imme- 
diately after it was made. “One” meant a correct call, “two,” un- 
decided, and “three,” an incorrect call. The subject made these 
conviction ratings throughout 180 runs of DT. The ratings were 
tested for significance but were found to be close to chance ex- 
pectation. Contrary to the subject‘s impression, he was not able to 
distinguish between correct and incorrect calls. It should be kept 
in mind that he was, of course, not then giving scores that indicated 
the operation of ESP, and consequently the experiment was not a 
real test of the value of conviction ratings. 

The use of conviction ratings makes an interesting addition to 
the test procedure, in effect making two tests out of one. 


SUMMARY 


The experiments with Dr. Marchesi at Duke showed no evi- 
dence of ESP. The work done while he was in Jugoslavia does, 
however, meet the standards of significance sufficiently to justify a 
certain amount of interpretation. Probably the most interesting 
aspect of the work is the fact that the scoring level dropped to chance 
as soon as Dr. Marchesi came to the United States. Why should 
he maintain an extrachance scoring level when calling ESP cards 
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4,000 miles away, then drop to chance as soon as the distance ob- 
stacle was removed? 

There are several psychological conditions which seem to be 
related to ESP scoring ability, and it is not inconsistent with the 
results found by other experimenters that this subject should score 
better when in the environment of his own country and home. The 
unfamiliarity of the United States, plus the disadvantage of a partial 
language barrier, may have been sufficient to cause the scoring level 
to drop to chance. 

But another condition may explain the change in scoring level 
too. Motivation has been found to be a condition associated with 
success. While in Jugoslavia, Dr. Marchesi experienced many pri- 
vations and hardships from which he naturally wanted to escape 
through emigration to the United States. Under these trying con- 
ditions it would be natural if his experimental and other contacts 
with the Laboratory should have taken on a degree of importance 
that in ordinary times might not have existed. 

In any case, his work was sufficiently good to cause the Para- 
psychology Laboratory to invite him to the United States to con- 


tinue his work. Once he was here, the goal which formerly may have 
intensified the motivation of his work no longer existed and this 
may be the reason why the scoring level dropped to chance. Such 
considerations, even though hypothetical, may have importance in 
leading to the discovery of factors controlling psi. 
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FREQUENCY OF TYPES OF EXPERIENCE IN 
SPONTANEOUS PRECOGNITION 


By Louisa E. RHINE 





ABSRACT: A group (1,324) of spontaneous psi experiences of the precognitive 
type was compared with a group (1,966) of contemporaneous cases as to the 
forms of expression (such as dreams, intuitions, etc.) found in each and their 
frequencies of occurrence. The aim was to get suggestions on the nature of pre- 
cognition. The results showed no qualitative difference except that of timing 
between the two types of cases, but a strongly marked quantitative difference 
in the various forms of experience was found between the two groups. One of 
these was the predominance of dreams in the precognitive group, especially 
dreams of the realistic type. The relative consistency of the two collections of 
cases that were combined for the study added considerable weight to the value 
of the suggestions made by it. An effort is made to interpret the differences 
found between the various subdivisions of the groups compared.—Ed. 





O: ALL the various forms of psi, precognition has seemed to many 


people the most difficult to accept as a reality. One reason for this is, 
of course, the impression that it goes counter to the commonly ac- 
cepted concept of sequence in causation. According to this familiar 
view, a cause must precede its effect. But in precognition the time 
order is reversed and the effect appears to precede the cause, the 
one being the individual’s impression; the other, the event that takes 
place later. Small wonder that the occurrence of so unorthodox a 
process has seemed incredible. 

The hypothesis of precognition, like those of telepathy and 
clairvoyance, was suggested originally because of certain spon- 
taneous experiences. But the experiences that seemed to indicate a 
foreknowing of the future were at first passed over by students of 
psychical phenomena. The original interest in spontaneous experi- 
ences sprang from the rational need of thinking men in the late nine- 
teenth century to find an empirical answer to the mechanistic phi- 
losophy of the time. With the founding of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research in London in 1882, the study of spontaneous experi- 
ences of thought transference took precedence over other types, prob- 
ably because such experiences suggested a transcendent meeting of 
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minds without the intermediation of matter. This study produced 
the monumental Phantasms of the Living published in 1886. But 
the experiences that suggested a foreknowing of the future were 
necessarily ignored in it, for as F. W. H. Myers later commented, 
“It was necessary first to establish the occurrence of a type of com- 
munication that was free from the limitations of space before ven- 
turing into the still more difficult idea of freedom from time limi- 
tation” (10), 

Two years after the publication of Phantasms, however, Mrs. 
Sidgwick (19) reported a survey of the cases of precognitive type 
that had then accumulated in the files of the S.P.R. She found 
that although many of these could possibly be explained by other 
theories than that of precognition, there were a few that could not. 
They were instances of precognition or nothing. But they were few 
in number. Also, they were all dream experiences. Dreams in that 
day were considered to be the least reliable type of evidence, and so 
Mrs. Sidgwick felt that the evidence from these cases was insufficient 
to justify the conclusion that precognition had occurred in them. She 
did not dismiss them entirely, however, but considered them sug- 
gestive. 

Six years after this the question of precognition was taken up 
by Myers in one of his series of papers entitled “The Subliminal 
Self” (10). Speaking of the experiences that had gone on accumu- 
lating, he commented that such evidence had continued to grow, as 
it should if precognition were a fact, and as it scarcely could be ex- 
pected to do if it were not. He therefore felt that the challenge the 
problem offered was a great one, particularly on account of the 
implications regarding free will that would be inherent in a world 
that could be precognized. 

Through the ensuing years occasional precognitive experiences 
were reported and published in the Proceedings of the S.P.R. Oc- 
casionally, too, a president of the S.P.R.—for example, Lord Ray- 
leigh (12), Dame Edith Lyttleton (6), Sir Oliver Lodge (5), 
Prof. Charles Richet (16), or a writer such as Maeterlinck (8)— 
referred to the topic. It was not until 1927, however, that any great 
public interest in the question was aroused. In that year Dunne’s 
An Experiment with Time (4) appeared and created a more lively 
interest in the possibility of precognition than had previously existed. 
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Dunne reported many of his own apparently precognitive dreams 
and advanced the idea that probably most people dream precogni- 
tively, but forget or do not recognize the fulfillment when it comes. 
He went further and proposed a theory as to the nature of time which 
he thought could explain the operation of precognition. Although 
his theory was taken with some seriousness, it was his confident be- 
lief that his own experiences were not unique and could be repeated 
by others that stirred imaginations and quickened interest in the 
question. 

Theodore Besterman (1) of the S.P.R. undertook to confirm 
Dunne’s idea of the frequency of precognitive dreaming by inducing 
a number of individuals to record their dreams over a period of time. 
The attempt, however, did not produce evidence that precognitive 
dreaming was, as Dunne had maintained, common. Out of some 
430 dreams reported, only two seemed clearly precognitive, with a 
few others that gave less certain evidence. Even these results, how- 
ever, Besterman felt were sufficient to keep the subject open, and he 
thought further investigation was warranted. (See note, p. 122.) 

In 1934 H. F. Saltmarsh (18) reported his survey of some 300 
precognitive cases that had thus far been published by the S.P.R. 
He found the evidence they gave for precognition too strong to dis- 
regard. He, like Dunne, attempted a hypothesis to explain how 
precognition could occur. 

In 1937 a small volume of cases of prediction was published by 
Dame Edith Lyttleton (7). It contained 16 cases that had been 
selected as the best of those bearing on precognition from a large 
number of experiences that had been reported following a radio 
broadcast. In 1938 Saltmarsh republished his earlier report, some- 
what expanded, as a small book with the title Foreknouledge (17). 
After summarizing his own hypothesis, and three others that had 
been advanced, he added, “I must confess that I do not find any 


of these four theories at all satisfactory, yet I cannot suggest any 
alternative.” 


It was in 1938 that the first recorded attempt to investigate pre- 
cognition by experimental test was reported. The experiment had 
been initiated by J. B. Rhine in the autumn of 1933, but was not 
reported until 1938 when it appeared in the Journal of Parapsy- 
chology (13). Although in this experimentation the results from the 
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first were sufficiently intriguing to encourage continuance of the in- 
vestigation, there had been many experimental difficulties to over- 
come. The more formidable of these had involved the exclusion of 
counter-possibilities, but by 1943 tests so controlled against counter- 
explanation had been completed and such results had been obtained 
as to furnish acceptable evidence of a capacity to precognize the fu- 
ture, at least in certain individuals under certain conditions, and to 
a limited extent. 

In 1940-41 Whately Carington (2) first reported evidence of 
precognition that occurred incidentally in his experiments in general 
ESP. This had taken the form of a forward displacement, an effect 
in which ESP appeared to identify target drawings that had not 
yet been selected. Later, in 1943, Soal and Goldney (20) reported a 
like effect in their card-calling tests of ESP. There have been other 
experiments on precognition that will not be itemized here because 
in each instance some plausible alternative interpretation remained. 

The philosophic status of the problem, like the experimental, has 
changed little in recent years. Among philosophers some, like Price 
and Broad (11), and Mundle (9), have not neglected the subject ; 
yet in 1951, another member of the profession, Chari (3), after a 
discussion of certain data and theory concerning precognition, wrote : 

From the standpoint of psychical research, there is a great 
deal to be said for Saltmarsh’s speculative venture. Meta- 
physically viewed, however, it is exposed to grave difficulties. 

It should be obvious, even to moderately critical readers, that 

the statements about telepathic interaction, “occurring” at 

a “subliminal level” . . . would be philosophically unintelligible 

without some very drastic revision of our notions of temporal 


becoming. I shall not attempt to explore here the lines along 
which the metaphysical reconstruction can be carried out. 


However, in spite of the advance in status which the experi- 
mental data have certainly given the theory of precognition, on the 
whole, there has still not been anything like the attention given the 
problem that its importance would seem to merit. In his above-men- 
tioned report Rhine commented that precognition seemed to many 
people to go against “all common sense and science. For the idea is 
deeply imbedded that the ‘day of prophecy’ like the ‘age of miracles’ 
is past.”” In addition to certain inherent difficulties in experimenta- 
tion on precognition, the sheer incredibility of the idea is probably 
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an effective reason why so challenging an issue has not to date been 
more exhaustively investigated than it has, for such an attitude can 
have a subtle effect on subject and experimenter alike, affecting both 
the inception and successful completion of a research. However that 
may be, it is safe to say that the consequences of such evidence of 
precognition as has already been found have not yet been faced or 
adequately considered by the professions most concerned. 

Yet there are, as there have always been, individuals who do 
face it, if only because they have had experiences of their own which 
cause them to do so. Whether because of public interest in the ex- 
perimental results of precognition studies or for other reasons, there 
has of recent years been a notable increase in reports of precog- 
nitive experiences. In recent collections of some thousands of reports 
of spontaneous psi experiences in the files of the Parapsychology 
Laboratory, roughly forty percent are of the precognitive type. 
This is novel because, as I have indicated, such experiences in the 
early S.P.R. reports were reported relatively infrequently in com- 
parison to other types of psi. 

This present tendency toward a larger proportion than earlier 
of precognitive to other types of psi experiences was noted too by 
D. J. West in 1948. In his words, “the precognitive dream is by 
far the commonest reported psychic incident at the present time. 
This has not always been so. The records of fifty years back are 
predominantly apparitions of the dying, but since then the emphasis 
has transferred from apparitions to dreams” (21). 

West thinks one reason that a greater proportion of dreams to 
waking experiences are now reported than in the past (apparitional 
experiences by definition are waking experiences) is that dreams in 
general are now taken with much more seriousness than formerly. 
As has already been mentioned, in the early days of the S.P.R. 
dreams were held to be comparatively unevidential. But they have 
been taken much more seriously both outside of and in parapsy- 
chology since the advent of Freud, and the popular assumption 
is that they probably have meaning, even when it is not at all 
apparent what that meaning may be. It is quite possible that that 
shift of popular attitude may account for the great increase among 
reports of spontaneous psi experiences of the relative number of 
dreams in proportion to waking experiences, but it would not ex- 
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plain why so many of the reported psi dreams should be precogni- 
tive in nature. 

Even though so large a part of the world, scientific and other- 
wise, is still skeptical on the subject, the cases reported to the Lab- 
oratory show that many individuals, widely scattered both socially 
and geographically, think they have had knowledge of an event 
before it occurred, knowledge which they could not have secured by 
any of the familiar sensory or logical methods. 

This growing accumulation of case reports seems to offer a 
unique opportunity to observe certain characteristics of the precog- 
nitive experience. In the main, such occurrences have in the past 
been so diverse and scattered that no one could form a general con- 
cept of them or their total significance, for not since Saltmarsh’s 
report in 1934 has a study of them been made. But a certain ra- 
tional support can accrue from the parallelling of comparable data 
in the analysis of case material on the one hand and experimental 
results on the other. The freer, more exploratory nature of the case 
study entitles it to take a certain degree of initiative and thereby 
possibly activate new experimental inquiry. In the present instance 
it could perhaps also help to decrease a little the general incredibility 
of precognition by making its forms of expression more familiar. 

The specific emphasis of the present inquiry is on the question 
of what the cases seem to indicate regarding the general nature of 
precognition. Is it simply ESP of the future, with time making no 
radical difference in the experience? Or is there a distinctive fea- 
ture of precognitive occurrences that can be traced back to the time 
barrier, a characteristic effect of crossing the boundary into the 
future? As data on telepathy, clairvoyance, and precognition have 
accumulated, an impression has deepened in the minds of many 
parapsychologists that these forms are based on superficial rather 
than fundamental differences. In other words, research results have 
led to the impression that these forms are but different aspects of 
the same extrasensory process. As telepathy and clairvoyance would 
differ from each other only in the class of target with which they 
deal, precognition would differ from that of contemporaneous forms 
of psi only in the temporal aspect of the target. 

The present study, then, was undertaken to see what differences 
and similarities between precognitive and contemporaneous cases 
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could be observed and to note any suggestions that might arise as 
to the basic processes involved in each. 
PROCEDURE 
All the precognitive experiences were separated from the rest of 
the cases in the collection on which this study was based. These 
had already been judged as precognitive, and so classified before the 
present project was undertaken. Only those had been considered as 
precognitive in which the impression, or an integral part of it, had 
been experienced before the event to which it referred had occurred. 
In other words, the basis of classification in the precognitive group 
was solely the time sequence between impression and event, as illus- 
trated by Example 1 below. 


Example 1 


On December 27 and 28, I dreamed that my brother, Frank, 
age 56, had died suddenly and all the relatives were gathered 
about. He was in a room to the left of the hallway. There 
were other doors off the hall but I stood in the doorway across 
from where he was, on the right side on entering the house. 


Well, I wrote to him and his wife telling them about my 
dream. Then on the third of January they visited me and both 
thought my dream was strange. The following Sunday, Janu- 
ary 11, I received a phone call that my brother had died sud- 
denly of a heart attack after shovelling snow. It was an awful 
shock to me, his wife, five children and our family. 


The rooms and hallway I dreamed of were the same at 
the funeral parlor. He was in a room on the left. We sat in a 
room across at the right and the room further down the hall 
where in my dream people were gathered was in reality the 
room where friends sat at his funeral. I had never been in 
that undertaking parlor before. 


In this example, the impression, a dream of the funeral of the 
percipient’s brother, was received well before the event, his funeral, 
or even his death; yet the detail presented in the dream was suffi- 
ciently correct and normally uninferable by the dreamer to convince 
her that she had somehow precognized that event. This case was 
typical of the majority of those considered to be precognitive. 

In not all, however, was the apparently subsequent event neces- 
sarily the one to which the impression might have been related. 
Sometimes processes besides precognition, processes depending on 
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a present target event, might have been operative, as in Example 2. 
In this case contemporaneous ESP rather than precognition could 
have been involved. 


Example 2 


My mother always knew when any member of the family 

was coming home and would casually place the dishes on the 
table for them and they never failed to arrive, no matter how 
far away they had been or how long since they were heard 
from. One of my brothers had been gone for eight months in 
1922 and 1923. 
He had gotten a ride to within five miles of home, to a place 
called Carlisle and was walking the five miles in one of the real 
rain and wind storms they have there. She got out of bed at 10 
o'clock at night and started cooking a meal for him, although 
our step-father thought she was crazy. But my brother was 
there when she got it on the table. 


In situations similar to that of Example 2 the cases were classi- 
fied as belonging to the appropriate contemporaneous ESP group. 
Sut those were classed as precognitive in which an element of pre- 
cognition would be necessary in order to explain the episode, even 
though other processes too might have been involved. The fol- 
lowing is characteristic of this kind: 


Example 3 


I dreamed I was driving past a very old school or church 
with a large bell over the door to be pulled by a rope. A family 
were living there. This building was very close to a fence and 
blackberry bushes were blooming close to the fence. The next 
afternoon my sister and her husband stopped in and asked me 
if I could drive with them as he had to go to see someone on 
business. To my surprise I saw the people with the children as 
we passed the identical spot that I had dreamed. 


In instances like the above, the scene itself was in existence at 
the time of the dream and therefore presumably was accessible to 
clairvoyance. The precognitive element was added by the fact that 
the physical scene was not yet, at the time of the experience, mean- 
ingful to the individual; the actual seeing of it, as foreseen in the 
dream, was yet to come. Such cases were classed as precognitive 


even though some form of extrasensory process besides the pre- 
cognitive may also have functioned. 
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The cases remaining after the precognitive ones had been iso- 
lated had earlier been subdivided into various non-precognitive 
groups, mainly those of clairvoyance and telepathy. They were now 
thrown together into one group to be used in contrast to the pre- 
cognitive. For convenience they were called “contemporaneous 
ESP” although the actual timing of the event in relation to the 
experience was in some cases past rather than simultaneous with it. 
The point of emphasis was solely that in this group the precognitive 
relationship did not exist. 

These two groups of ESP cases, the precognitive and the con- 
temporaneous, were contrasted according to three points suggested 
by the judgments on the individual cases that had already been 
made in the course of earlier studies. These points, based on the 
forms the experiences had taken, are as follows: (1) the state of 
consciousness of the individual, whether asleep or awake; (2) the 
psychological form of the experience, whether an intuition, a hallu- 
cination, or an unrealistic or a realistic dream; and (3) its status 
with regard to whether or not it had carried with it a feeling of 
conviction that it was a true and meaningful experience. Each of 
these topics will be discussed at greater length in the following sec- 
tions. However, the earlier judgments these points made on the 
individual cases had not been added up and I did not know the 
relative frequency of the various ones in the precognitive and con- 
temporaneous groups of cases. It seemed logical to tabulate these 
characteristics and compare the frequency of their occurrence in 
the two groups, to see if any suggestive differences would be dis- 
closed. The present report covers the results of that contrast. 

As in any study involving individual judgments, it would have 
been desirable to have a second judge confirm the classifications. But 


that was not possible. There is some reassurance against bias on my 
part, however, in the fact that all the judgments were made before 
the study had been projected; and that the main findings were not 
anticipated. In addition to that, as will be seen in Section D, when 
the case material on which this study was made was broken down 
into its two constituent collections and their frequency distribution 
compared, the suggestions arising from each were similar. 


RESULTS 
There proved to be 1,324 (40%) precognitive cases and 1,966 
(60%) contemporaneous ones. The characteristics of these two 
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groups, the precognitive and the contemporaneous, on the three 
points mentioned above, were then tabulated separately. The results 
are given in Sections A, B, and C, below. In each of these sections 


there are given also a discussion of the characteristics of each type of 
case and actual examples. 


Section A. The State of Consciousness of the Individual at the 
Time of His Experience 


In the majority of instances the individual was definitely either 
asleep or awake when the experience occurred, but there were a few 
instances in both the precognitive and contemporaneous groups in 
which the distinction between dreaming and waking experience was 
uncertain. These doubtful cases were classed as dreams, since most 
of them occurred when the individual was lying down, perhaps when 
just awaking or when just falling asleep. 


Example 4. Precognitive dream. See also Example 1. 


I dreamed I was down town on Main Street and stopped 
to look in the window of a dress shop. Just inside the shop 
an old school chum of mine came out dressed in a black coat. 
I said, “I am sorry to hear about your mother’s death, Helen.” 
A few weeks later Helen’s mother did die, and one day as I 
was down town in the same spot of my dream the whole thing 
happened exactly as dreamed. 


Example 5. Precognitive waking experience. 


My daughter’s husband was an Army captain stationed at 
Fort Custer, Michigan. Of course he had to go overseas. We 
took his family to our home. My daughter was almost beside 
herself with worry. I told her, “Maxie, nothing is going to 
happen to Bob. He is coming home a long time before the 
war ends. He will come on a ship on a stretcher. I see him 
with a nurse in a white cap. He will be hurt and sick but he 


will not be suffering from any gun shot nor illness.” This was 
in the summer. 


In September she got a telegram that he was in New York 
and was being sent to an Army hospital in Illinois. It was just 
as I had told her. He came on a stretcher on a hospital ship ; 
his back had been injured. 


The proportion of dreams to waking experiences in the precog- 
nitive group was very much greater than it was in the contempo- 
raneous one, for 68% of the precognitive cases were dreams and 
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waking experiences made up only 32% while in the contempo- 
raneous group the percentages were reversed, being 35% and 65% 
respectively. The above percentages and the figures on which they 
are based are summarized in Table 1. The numbers of cases in- 
volved here are large enough and the distribution sufficiently marked 
to warrant being taken seriously. In this paper no attempt will be 
made, however, to evaluate results statistically, since the effect would 
be to give an undue impression of precision. The entire study is ex- 
ploratory in type, and the way in which the cases were collected and 
analyzed makes it advisable to avoid overstressing the side of relia- 
bility at this stage. It would, in fact, be to miss the point to press 
for a show of evidentiality. 


Table 1 


PERCENTAGES OF DREAMS AND WAKING EXPERIENCES 





| Parcoomniv FE | CONTEMPORANEOUS 
ak: PR Sncr bier nai —_—— — Total 





Number of | Percentage | Number of Percenta age | 
Cases of Group Cases of Group 





eens. +? 679 35% 
Waking Ex- 


periences. . 32% 1287 65% 








Total. . / 1966 








Section B. The Psychological Form of the Experience 


In an earlier study (15) I found that most psi experiences take 
one of four psychological forms. For convenience, these four forms 
are reviewed and illustrated as follows: 

1. Intuitive. This is a form of experience in which a new 
thought or idea bringing information of external facts arrives in 
consciousness without logical or sensory antecedent. It occurs only 
in the waking state. 


Example 6 


My father was a manufacturer of washing machines, and 
twice a year he would make a trip to the wholesalers and 
sell them a carload or two of washing machines. He sold his 
dealers in Keokuk and was to take the 10 P.M. train for 
Davenport. He went to the depot, bought his ticket and then 
he had a feeling that he should not go. It was so strong that 
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he went back to the hotel and stayed in Keokuk overnight. 
In the morning when eating his breakfast he looked over the 
paper and found that the train he was supposed to have taken 
had been wrecked and nearly all of the passengers in the 
smoker were killed. Dad was an inveterate smoker. 


2. Hallucinatory. In this form an impression is expressed, not 
as a thought or idea, but as an effect upon the sensory or general 
nervous system of the individual. By definition it, like the intuitive 
form, occurs only when awake. 


Example 7 


Once when I was first married my husband was working 
away from home. Before going to sleep one night I had a 
numb feeling in one arm and leg; no pain, but just a numb 
sensation. For no reason I suddenly thought of something 
happening to my husband. I wasn’t at all excited, which is 
unexplainable, as | am and always have been nervous and 
excitable. 


The next day at noon my husband was brought home 
with a badly mashed and broken arm. [| still wasn’t excited, 
as I felt I had been told of this hours before, though actually 
the accident occurred several hours after my feeling, pre- 
monition, or what have you. 


3. Unrealistic Dreaming. This form is one in which knowledge 
of an external fact arrives in consciousness as a fantasy or day 


dream, not realistic but to some extent imaginative or symbolic in 
character. Although it is usually a dream, it could occur when the 
individual is awake. 


Example 8 


I awoke one night to find our baby in convulsions. We 
took her to the hospital at 2 A.M. on Sunday morning. We 
had no idea she was so ill. The next day I received a letter 
from my mother a thousand miles away. She said, “Be careful 
with the baby. Dad dreamed about her this week. He was 
quite disturbed because although he kept reaching and reach- 
ing for her, she kept slipping away from him until she was 
gone.” Our baby died on March 1. She never regained con- 
sciousness from February 25. 


4. Realistic Dreaming. In this form the incoming impression, 
like a photograph of the actual fact or event to which it relates, shows 
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true detail which is “seen” with no imaginative or embroidered addi- 
tions. Like the preceding form it is usually, but not always, a dream. 


Example 9 


I had a silly dream that my husband and I were on a 
spread-out blanket sunning ourselves on Miami Beach—we 
lived there then—when a young couple came running down the 
beach toward us. As they passed by, the girl remarked, “Honey, 
let’s not cook today. Let’s eat out.” At the same time she 
passed by so close to me that her foot kicked sand across 


my arm and shoulder. I could feel the light sting of the sand 
in my dream. 


The next day we did go to the beach as we usually did. In 
exactly the way the girl did in my dream, a girl spoke the 
identical words and kicked the very same sand at me, and 
it was the very same face and bathing suit. I had told my 
husband about my dream at breakfast, so you can imagine his 
reaction. He said, “Oh, don’t do these things to me.” 


In the precognitive group percentages of each of the four forms 
were: Intuitive, 19%; Hallucinatory, 6%; Unrealistic Dreaming, 
15% ; and Realistic Dreaming, 60% ; while in contrast, in the con- 
temporary group they were respectively: 35%, 25%, 21%, and 
19%. Thus the distribution of forms in the two groups was ob- 
viously quite different. 

It was to be expected that in the precognitive group the number 
of cases of the waking types, intuitive and hallucinatory, would be 
low since it had been noted in Section A that dreams predominate in 
the precognitive group. But there is no a priori reason to expect 
the great difference of 15% vs. 60% between the numbers of the 
two precognitive dreaming groups. In fact the number of unrealistic 
dreams is lower even than that of the intuitive experiences, while 
the realistic form makes up 60% of the entire precognitive group. 

In contrast to this, in the contemporaneous group the situation 
is reversed, and the realistic dream occurs the least frequently of all, 
even the unrealistic type exceeding it. The most frequently repeated 
form here is the intuitive, although it occurs in only 35% of all the 
cases in this group and so does not stand out so markedly as does 
the realistic dream in the precognitive group. Certainly the pre- 
dominance of this form of precognitive case is definite. The above 
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percentages and the number of cases on which they are based are 
summarized in Table 2. 


Section C. The Degree of Conviction Felt by the Individual as to 
the Meaningfulness of His Experience 


In an earlier study (14) conviction was defined as a feeling of 
certainty that an experience is meaningful, a feeling not dependent 
upon a rational explanation. In that study, cases were considered as 
showing non-conviction if, as in Example 10, the individual did not, 
at the time of its occurrence, feel strongly that his experience was 
significant, but only recalled it later when it seemed to be fulfilled. 


Example 10 


Just before awakening on the morning of March 2, 1936, 
I dreamed that I was standing in the National Exchange Bank 
in S , Ohio, with the president of the bank, Mr. H., and 
he was saying, “Why, Frank, the water could never get up 
to Fourth and Market Streets. It would take a 100 foot river 
to bring it here.” 


I told my wife of my dream. She laughed and said that I 
must have been drinking too much water the night before. 


Days later it rained three days and three nights and culminated 
in a disastrous flood. The river came up into the financial dis- 
trict of the city and three feet of water flooded the trust com- 
pany where I had some valuable papers in a safe deposit box. 
When it was possible to get there we found the papers soaked. 
We brought the papers home and ironed them out and I tele- 
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phoned the National Exchange Bank in S——, Ohio, and 
asked if they would store the papers there. 


The following day we went to S and checked the papers 
thoroughly. When through we went upstairs to the main 
banking room and the president of the bank, Mr. H., greeted 
us. He said to us, “Come back here with me until I show you 
where we keep the bank’s papers.” In the course of his conver- 
sation about the waterproof vault which they had he said, “It 
is funny the stories that get out about the flood. Just this 
morning I had a letter from an insurance company asking 
how much damage had been done in this part of S . Why, 
Frank, the water could never get up to Fourth and Market 
Streets. It would take a 100 foot river to bring it here.” 


When my wife and I reached the street I said, “What do you 


think of that?” She said, “That was a duplicate of your 
dream.” 


Cases were also rated as instances of non-conviction when, even 
though some degree of worry was caused by the experience, never- 
theless something less than full certainty as to its meaningfulness 
was evident. Example 11 is an instance of this kind. 


Example 11 


In a dream I saw my widowed elderly aunt one night in 
a single vivid picture. She was laying on a davenport in ex- 
treme pain. My mother stood just behind her at her head and 
she seemed to be in distress. Another figure, too shadowy to 
be identified, but masculine, stood close by. So clear and 
striking was the vision that I awoke in great fear and awak- 
ened my husband to relate the dream to him. For days I wor- 
ried about my aunt and my mother and kept close telephone 
contact with them. Then gradually the dream faded. About a 
month later early one morning my mother telephoned me. She 
said that my aunt had fallen at midnight the night before ; and 
Mr. H., the boarder and engaged to my aunt, had summoned 
my mother since I had a small child and he didn’t wish to 
alarm me. My aunt had broken her leg and they managed to 
carry her to the davenport where the two of them took up 
positions beside her waiting for the doctor. I described the 
exact position of the three to my mother as I beheld it in my 
dream and she was astounded, admitting that that was the 
way it had been since, due to the serious nature of the acci- 
dent, my aunt could not lie down. 


Conviction, in the earlier study, had been judged present in 
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cases of two kinds only. The first was those in which the experience 
was believed to such an extent that some relevant action was taken 
in proof of it. 


Example 12 


While a patient at a sanatorium, I took pneumothorax 
treatment for a year. This is a relatively simple procedure 
and comes to be routine. A few days before one of my sched- 
uled treatments I sensed a crisis approaching. I cleaned, 
straightened and arranged things in an orderly fashion, wrote 
letters, made a will, prepared for any eventuality. That morn- 
ing when I went up for my treatment I thought what a shock 
it would be for my wardmates when I did not come down 
again. I did come back, but only after a grueling battle re- 
sulting from a pierced diaphragm and shock. 


The second criterion of conviction was the expression by 
individual of definite certainty, as in the following case: 


Example 13 


One of my most recent experiences took place a year ago 
last Thanksgiving in the day time. I had had a depressed 
feeling of a calamity hanging over our heads for several days. 


My husband was working on the four-until-midnight shift, 
dressing tools here in the oilfield. The evening before Thanks- 
giving I tried to put my mind on the turkey I was dressing and 
the pies I was baking. At 20 minutes before 11:00 I couldn't 
hold the tears back any longer. I can’t describe it, and I knew 
just as surely right then as I did later that my husband was 
badly injured. He wasn’t to get off work until midnight. The 
accident happened about 10 minutes before 11:00. His hand 
slipped while spooling up slack and he was pulled up in the 
sand line. He had a bad head injury, artery cut, and his left 
arm pulled apart at the elbow and nearly so at the shoulder. I 
would give most anything I own not to be like this. Bad news 
is bad enough when it comes without having to worry about 
it ahead of time. 


In the precognitive group only 36% of the cases carried convic- 
tion, but in the contemporary group the figure was 62%. A hint 
of the low rate of occurrence of conviction among precognitive 
cases had arisen incidentally in my earlier study on conviction, and 
it was confirmed by these figures. But in the earlier study dreams 
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in general had also been found to be less likely to carry conviction 
than waking experiences. 

Since so many of the precognitive experiences are dreams, it was 
necessary to inquire whether the precognitive experience tends to be 
believed less than the contemporary simply because it so frequently 
is a dream, or whether the precognitive aspect as such affects the 
likelihood of conviction. A comparison of the precognitive and 
contemporary dreams gives evidence on this point. The figures for 
that comparison were that precognitive dreams showed conviction 
in only 19% of the cases. But in the contemporaneous dreams con- 
viction, although still comparatively low, did occur more frequently, 
for it was present in 37% of the cases of the group. 

These figures bring up the question as to the distribution of 
conviction in the two dreaming forms. Does it occur as frequently 
among unrealistic as realistic dreams? Breaking down the total 
drearn figures into their unrealistic and realistic dream components 
shows that it does, there being in the precognitive group 21% con- 
viction in the unrealistic dreams and 19% in the realistic, while in 
the contemporaneous group the figures are 35% and 40%, 
respectively. 

The difference, 19% vs. 37%, in the frequency of conviction be- 
tween the precognitive and contemporary dreams seems large enough 
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to suggest that precognitive dreams do carry conviction less fre- 
quently than contemporaneous ones, but although the waking ex- 
periences show a slightly similar tendency, it is far from being suffi- 
ciently marked to be important, the precognitive waking experiences 
showing conviction in 71% of the cases, the contemporaneous in 
75%. Therefore, the effect of the element of futurity on conviction 
seems to be more marked in dreams than in waking experiences. 
These data are summarized in Table 3. 


D. Comparison of Two Collections of Cases 


The data presented in the three preceding sections were based 
on totals derived from two case collections on file at the Para- 
psychology Laboratory. These collections have been referred to in 
earlier studies as Collections I and II. Collection I was made up of 
the first 1,600 cases that had been collected. All experiences that 
were reported afterwards and up to January, 1954, now make up 
Collection II. Each collection consists of all the acceptable cases 
received during the period when it was being formed, and from the 
viewpoint of treatment the two differ only in their chronology. 
They could therefore be combined but they were kept as separate 
units for purposes of comparison. The idea was that if any trend 
were noted in one collection, it could be checked in the second; for 
since they came from wholly independent individuals who reported 
in response to different magazine and newspaper articles, there 
would be no a priori reason to expect the frequencies of types ob- 
served in one to be reproduced in the second, except as such fre- 
quencies represented some generally operating tendency. Therefore 
the strength of any suggestion arising in one collection would be 
increased if it was found in the second collection as well. 

The results presented in Sections A, B, and C, are based on the 
totals of the two collections and the more outstanding trends ob- 
served were found in both. The degree to which the two collections 
showed similar trends, then, becomes of interest, and the data from 
each separate collection are therefore presented herewith. Each of 
the three topics discussed in the foregoing Sections A, B, and C 
will be taken up in order, and the part contributed to those totals by 
each collection will be discussed. 
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a. Dreaming vs. Waking State in Each Collection 


In both collections there are fewer waking experiences than 
dreams in the precognitive group, and in both collections the op- 
posite is true in the contemporaneous group. In Collection I, 35% 
of the precognition cases are waking experiences; in the second 
collection, 29%. But in contrast, in the contemporaneous group 
there are 67% waking experiences in the first collection, 64% in 
the second. The figures, for easy comparison, are given in Table 4. 


Table 4 


COMPARISON OF DREAM AND WAKING PERCENTAGES IN 
Co.L.tections I anp II 





PRECOGNITIVE ConTEMPORANEOUS 





Collection Percentage Percentage 
Waking | of Waking} Dream Waking | of Waking 
Cases | Cases 








197 35% 283 587 67% 
221 29% 396 700 64% 























b. Psychological Form 

In both collections realistic dreaming was indicated to be the 
most common form of precognitive case. In Collection I in the pre- 
cognitive group it was found in 61% of all cases; in Collection IT, 
59%. 

Conversely, in the contemporaneous groups of both collections, 
this form was found only in a minority of cases; in Collection I, 
19% ; in Collection II, 19%. See Table 5. 


Table 5 


COMPARISON OF REALISTIC DREAMING PERCENTAGES IN 
Co.iections I anp II 








' 
PRECOGNITIVE | ConTeEMPORANEOUS 


Number | Percentage) Number | Number | Percentage| Number 
Collection of Cases ofjof Realistic! in All | of Cases ofjof Realistic, in All 
Realistic | Dreaming Other Realistic | Dreaming Othe. 
Dreaming | Cases Forms | Dreaming| Cases Forms 





343 61% | 163 | 19% | 707 
450 59% | 202 | 19% | 888 
| 
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c. Conviction 


The variation in the relative numbers of conviction cases was 
also similar in the two collections. In the precognitive group the 
figures in Collection I showed conviction in 40% of the group; in 
Collection II, in 33%. In contrast, in the contemporaneous group 
there was conviction in 62% of the cases of Collection I; and in 
61% of the cases in Collection II. 

A further breakdown of the above figures into their dreaming 
and waking components shows that the two collections agree in 
indicating that the effect of futurity on the occurrence of conviction 
is more definite in dreams than in waking experiences. The amount 
of conviction in the precognitive dreams in Collections I and II 
was 23% and 16%, respectively; in the contemporaneous dreams, 
35% and 38%, respectively; while in the two groups of waking 
experiences the comparable percentages were 70% and 72% for the 
precognitive, 75% and 75% for the contemporaneous (Table 6). 

There is another point to be noted in this comparison of the two 
collections besides the similarities just mentioned: the fact that both 
collections agree in the types of cases found. Since all the types 


Table 6 


COMPARISON OF CONVICTION PERCENTAGES IN COLLECTIONS I AND II* 





Dreams 





| 
| 
| 
| 
Collection Eee Na 


Number of| Number | Percentage| Number of} Number | Percentage 
of C Cases | N-C Cases | of C Cases | of C Cases 


PRECOGNITIVE CONTEMPORANEOUS 

















23% 183 100 35% 
16% | 245 151 38% 








WAKING 





72% 








| 70% 





Tora 





340 | 40% 
513 | 33% 


*N-C = non-conviction; C «conviction. 
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found among the precognitive cases of both collections are also 
found among the contemporaneous cases of both collections, the 
point can be made rather strongly that there seems to be no form 
that is exclusively distinctive of either the precognitive or the con- 
temporaneous case. Also, with the exception of a few instances in- 
volving very small numbers, in both collections relative frequencies 
of occurrence of forms are similar. Discussion of each of these forms 
separately follows. The supporting data are given in Table 7. 


Table 7 


ComMPLeTE Data or CoL_Lections I AND II SHOWING THE NUMBER 
oF CASES OF Eacu CateGcory STUDIED* 





PRECOGNITIVE | ConTemporanzous 
Psychological 
Form Collec- laki Total Dream | Waking | Total 
tion - | Cases |———,- ——_|— Cases 
NC| C |N-C| C Nc| c |Nc| C 
Intuitive 0| 0 | 19 | 87 | 106 | 0| 0 | 59 236 | 295° 
0| 0} 30 |122 | 152] O| O | 92 | 298 | 390 














0 0 


Hallucinatory 0 | 0 | 9 | 24 | 33 | o| o| 71 |161 | 232° 


18 | 22] 40] 0} 0 | 69 | 196 





|__| |__| —_—_ |__| 


Unrealistic 60 | 16} 14} = 80 |109 | 53 
Dreaming 92 | 25 | 1 2 | 120 | 152 





Realistic 221 | 68 | 30 | 24 | 343 | 74 
Dreaming | II |360 | 64 | 12° 12 | 14 | 450 | 93 | 66 | 16 | 


Totals 1 |281 | 84 | 59 138 | 562 1183 |100 |148 |439 | 870. 
Il | 452 | 89 | 61 |160 | 762 |245 | 151 178 522 1096 




















*N-C =non-conviction; C =conviction. 


1. The intuitive form in both collections occurs less often in the 
precognitive than in the contemporaneous group. In both collec- 
tions, conviction is shown in the majority of cases of this form in 
both the precognitive and contemporaneous groups. 

2. The hallucinatory form in both collections occurs in small 
numbers in the precognitive group and in larger numbers in the 
contemporaneous. In each collection conviction occurs more fre- 
quently than non-conviction in both precognitive and contempo- 
raneous groups. 

3. The unrealistic dreaming form is shown to occur in both 
collections mostly as dreams, but in each there are a few instances 
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of waking experience. In both collections there are fewer cases of 
this kind in the precognitive than in the contemporaneous group. 
Each collection shows a larger number of non-conviction than of 
conviction cases of this form both in the precognitive and in the 
contemporaneous groups. 

4. The realistic dreaming form in both collections is much more 
frequent in the precognitive than in the contemporaneous group. 
In each collection only small numbers of waking experiences of this 
type occur in either the precognitive or the contemporaneous group. 
In both collections, conviction is low in the precognitive dream 
groups and higher in the contemporaneous. 


DISCUSSION 


The main objective of this inquiry was to see whether or not 
precognitive psi as expressed in spontaneous cases seems to be the 
result of the same kind of process as that of contemporaneous psi. 
Study of the various forms taken by experiences of both kinds 
showed no characteristics peculiar to either group. Every form of 
case found in the precognitive group was found also in the con- 
temporaneous, and vice versa. Since it is unlikely that different 
processes would produce the same forms of end results, the sug- 
gestion seems to be that the processes must be essentially the same. 
If that be the case, then precognition is to be distinguished from 
contemporaneous types of ESP only in the temporal aspect of the 
target. 

The secondary objective was to study the various ways in which 
precognitive psi is expressed. This study turned out to be more in- 
volved than had been expected, for even though there was no form 
of expression that was peculiar to precognition, there were pro- 
nounced differences between the precognitive and contemporaneous 
cases in the frequency with which the various forms occurred. 
These differences were consistent in two different case collections, 
and fairly large numbers of items were involved so that they evi- 
dently represent something more than chance distributions. 

For ease of reference and discussion those distributions are 
reproduced in graphic form in Figure 1. This graph is made up of 
five parts, the first four of which cover the data from each of the 
psychological forms in which spontaneous ESP occurs. The fifth 
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is the total of the preceding four. Each of these five parts of the 
graph shows the relative proportions of the numbers of cases in the 
precognitive and contemporaneous groups, and their dream and 
waking components. Each of these is further broken down to show 
the relative numbers of non-conviction and conviction cases. 

The questions raised by these data can for brevity be reduced to 
the two most outstanding ones. The first has to do with the pro- 
portion of precognitive and contemporaneous cases in each psy- 
chological form. As the graph shows, there are fewer precognitive 
than contemporaneous cases in the first three forms, but in the 
fourth, realistic dreaming, the situation is reversed and there are 
many more in the precognitive group than in the contemporaneous. 
Why is the relative proportion different in this one instance? 

The next question concerns the ratio of dream to waking experi- 
ences in the precognitive vs. the contemporaneous group, as shown 
in the last section of the graph. Why should precognitive experi- 
ences be predominantly dreams while in the contemporaneous group 
waking experiences greatly predominate? 

Naturally, the composition of a case collection is the result of 
many influences, some very obvious and others that are less so. The 
former are not necessarily the more significant. In this case, among 
the more obvious causes would belong any possible artifact resulting 
from my treatment of the material, as well as any inherent differ- 
ences in the ease and likelihood with which various types of experi- 
ences might be remembered or reported. But more significant psy- 
chological tendencies too may be showing themselves in the observed 
data, and if so it would be desirable to recognize and interpret them. 
No estimate of the personal factor can be made, of course, until simi- 
lar studies have been carried out by other individuals. But the prob- 
ability that the results were produced by my own bias or errors of 
judgment would seem greater if the data had shown a simple and 
regular difference between the precognitive and contemporary 
groups. Instead, the pattern is complicated, as the above questions 
indicate. Since I was aware of no preconceived idea of what form 
a precognitive experience should or should not take, and since the 
initial judgments on cases were all made before this study was pro- 
jected, I do not think there can be such a simple explanation of the 
results as idiosyncrasies or prejudices on my part. 
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Also, the fact that the observed pattern is complicated makes it 
seem unlikely that simple selective memory based on the temporal 
aspect of the target alone could be the answer to the above questions. 
It is not improbable that there might be a memory difference be- 
tween precognitive and contemporary experiences. But if so, it 
should be expected to affect similarly all forms differentiated by the 
precognitive time element. Or, if it did not, and if it favored, for 
instance, the realistic dreaming form which occurs so frequently in 
the precognitive group, this form would certainly be remembered 
still more frequently when contemporaneous rather than precognitive 
events were involved. But this is not the case even though one 
would have a right to expect that a larger proportion of contempo- 
raneous than of precognitive experiences of any form would be re- 
membered because in them the time interval between experience 
and verification would, in general, be the shorter. 

Any adverse time effect in the precognitive type of case might 
be off-set, however, if an experience, merely by being precognitive, 
were the more impressive of the two. But there is no reason to think 
that such is the case, and the conviction data argue against it. Al- 
though conviction is not synonymous with impressiveness, certainly 
one can be sure that most conviction cases are more impressive to 
the individual than are most cases that do not carry conviction. But 
the proportion of conviction cases in precognition is much smaller 
than it is in the contemporaneous group, and therefore it is unlikely 
that these experiences could have been as impressive as were their 
contemporaneous counterparts. And so it would seem that the effect 
of memory could not produce the complicated pattern shown in 
these results. Even though it might possibly have operated to reduce 
the number of cases of precognition of the intuitive, hallucinatory, 
and unrealistic dreaming forms, it could not explain the situation 
with regard to realistic dreaming, in which as mentioned above there 
are many more precognitive than contemporaneous cases. Neither 
could it produce the situation shown by the totals, in which dreams 
clearly predominate in precognitive cases, waking experiences in 
contemporaneous cases. 

In short, it is difficult to see how the effect of either memory or 
my treatment of the cases could account for any large part of the ob- 
served frequencies. 
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There is another factor that I believe may have been more effec- 
tive than these two. That is the matter of credibility. And this one, 
upon reflection, becomes more, rather than less, complex; for it 
could operate both consciously and unconsciously and upon the in- 
vestigator as well as the individuals who report their experiences. 
It brings with it yet another variable, the relative credibility of 
dreams vs. waking experiences. 

I have stressed the general incredibility that seems to attach to 
the idea of precognition. It does not seem, however, that the in- 
dividuals involved in this case collection would be seriously affected 
by it. These individuals, myself included, either because of personal 
experience or study, have ceased to be entirely skeptical, or no case 
collection of the kind would exist. 

At any rate, the individuals who reported the experiences gave 
very little evidence of being aware of the academic problem posed 
by precognition vs. contemporaneous psi. Had this not been the 
case, one might have suspected on this account that there was selec- 
tive reporting of precognition cases. As it was, there seemed to be 
little tendency to distinguish between types of psi, or to feel that 
one was any more or less improbable than another. Therefore, I 
think one can dismiss as relatively unimportant the effect of conscious 
belief or disbelief in precognition. 

Unconscious or unrecognized attitudes may, however, be a differ- 
ent thing. In the first place, in making the case collection, a re- 
ported experience, in order to be included, had to impress me that 
it could have in it a psi factor. Undoubtedly certain types of ex- 
perience have more of the elements that make for credibility than do 
others. Although I am aware of no prejudice against a precognitive 
experience as such, I recognize that certain forms of experience 
might more easily impress me than others. For example, the basis 
for judgment in a realistic dream is much firmer than it is in an un- 
realistic one. In the former there are numerous details that check and 
thereby tend to reduce the likelihood of chance coincidence between 
impression and event. In the latter the details are distorted and do 
not check, so that any similarity between impression and event is 
much more difficult to judge. For that reason I feel that my own 
judgments may have helped produce the difference between total 
numbers of unrealistic and realistic dreams, but not between their 
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proportions in the precognitive and contemporary groups. I can even 
suppose that my judgments could have affected the numbers of pre- 
cognitive intuitive and hallucinatory experiences relative to their con- 
temporaneous counterparts ; for an intuition usually carries with it no 
corroborative detail so that in this form of experience there is always 
the question of ruling out chance coincidence. When the future is 
involved in addition, the difficulty of doing so is only increased. If 
one hesitates to decide that psi and not chance must be involved 
when an individual suddenly has the feeling, correct though it proves 
to be, that “something has happened to Mother,”’ how much greater 
is that hesitation if the feeling is, “something will happen to 
Mother’? The same hesitation would apply, I am sure, to my ad- 
mittance of precognitive hallucinatory cases. Therefore the credi- 
bility factor as it applies to my judgments might help to cause the 
smaller precognitive totals of cases of the first two forms as shown 
in Figure 1. Also it might possibly have lowered the total numbers 
of unrealistic dreaming cases in both precognitive and conternpo- 
raneous groups ; but I do not think it would discriminate between the 
precognitive and contemporaneous numbers of either unrealistic or 
realistic dreams. 


On question two, which involved the different proportions of 
dream and waking experiences in the precognitive and contempo- 
raneous groups, I cannot see how my own tendencies to be unim- 


pressed and to reject cases would affect the observed proportions 
beyond what I have already mentioned. And that, I think, would be 
far from sufficient to produce the effect illustrated in the part of the 
graph embodying the totals. 

There is a more obscure credibility factor, however, that I be- 
lieve could be operating and could possibly account for a larger part 
of the observed effects than I have conceded above. This is the 
unconscious censorship which may be imposed by an individual’s 
own attitude. In this study, it may be a two-way manifestation. 
There may be an inherent difference in credibility between a dream 
and a waking experience in the first place, and an additional one 
when the subject matter concerns the future vs. the present or past. 

Considering first the variable credibility of dream vs. waking 
experiences it is perhaps safe to surmise that even though the pres- 
ent status of dreams is much better than it was formerly, still most 
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people would be more impressed by a waking experience than a 
dream. If that were true, the result might well be a proportion like 
the one shown in the contemporaneous section of the totals in Fig- 
ure 1, in which nearly three times as many waking experiences as 
dreams are shown. 

Compare next the numbers of precognitive and contemporaneous 
dreams : 906 of the former, and only 679 of the latter. These figures 
at first suggest that psi dreams tend to be precognitive rather than 
contemporaneous. The difference, however, is not great enough 
to be reliable and therefore may not be meaningful. Hence one 
need not necessarily make the above assumption. If one does not, 
then, the question would not be Why are there so many precognitive 
dreams? but Why are there so few precognitive waking experiences ? 

It seems possible that the factor of credibility could have a se- 
lective influence which would tend to depress the number of pre- 
cognitive waking experiences in greater degree than it would pre- 
cognitive dreams. This possibility exists if it is true that impressions 
on the unconscious level have greater difficulty penetrating con- 
sciousness during wakefulness than as dreams during sleep. The 
greater detail and freedom of dreams in comparison to waking im- 
pressions in ESP experiences seems to indicate that this is the case. 
If so, the addition of futurity at the unconscious level to the already 
existent difficulties inherent in all waking psi experiences might 
constitute quite an added barrier and might result in a great decrease 
in waking impressions of precognitive nature. But precognitive 


dreams would escape this restriction, and consequently the propor- 
tion of each would be affected in the manner observed. 

This reasoning, however, calls for further comment on the fact 
that in the contemporaneous group there are many more waking 
experiences than dreams. If dreams come more easily, why are 


there not more of them than of waking experiences in the con- 
temporaneous section? Doubtless several of the factors already 
mentioned operate here. One of these could be the greater impres- 
siveness of contemporaneous waking experiences over dreams. The 
fact that the waking experiences include so much larger a propor- 
tion of conviction cases than the dreams, is one indication of such 
differences in impressiveness. Also, as suggested earlier, the greater 
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seriousness with which waking experiences would tend to be re- 
garded might increase their likelihood of being reported, so that 
totals of contemporary experiences might not be very closely indica- 
tive of actual rates of occurrence of psi dreams vs. waking ex- 
periences. 

I recognize that this discussion is a bit like piling two broken 
chairs on two broken tables, and the only excuse for it is the need to 
call attention to areas of thought that have not hitherto been given 
emphasis. Even though beyond doubt still more time must pass 
and more experiments in precognition must be completed before 
theories of greater scope and firmer foundation will be constructed, 
it may be of some value at this stage to have attempted to bring the 
questions and the suggestive data that are relevant under preliminary 
discussion. 

It could be, too, that in these data there is evidence of processes 
more basic and significant than the ones I have considered. But in 
this first effort at clarification it may be justifiable merely to raise 
the question of their existence. It is evident that the difficulty of 
estimating the effect of the factors already mentioned is still very 


great. There is a hint, however, that the greater number of pre- 


cognitive dreams than waking experiences might go back to a 
tendency of the human mind in the freedom of sleep to prefer to 
‘invade the future to a greater extent than when awake and involved 
with the intricacies of the present. 

There is still another hint derivable from these data in the fact 
that so large a proportion of all precognitive experiences were 
realistic. In these cases, in which the limitations of the present are 
apparently lifted, one gets the impression that the future, just like 
the past, is open to “recall.”” More than that, it would seem as if 
the form of that recall of the future does not differ essentially from 
recall of the past. If with most individuals the past comes back 
realistically in the form of a “photographic” view of the past event, 
just so, it seems, is the impression of the future in a realistic dream. 
In fact, many individuals in reporting their precognitive dreams have 
marvelled at the fact that the experience was just like “remember- 
ing’ the future. If there be any validity in this suggestion, it may 
be that the study of precognition will help the psychologist to a better 
understanding of the still profound puzzle of memory. ° 
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There is no need, however, to try to add importance to the prob- 
lem of precognition. It is a sufficiently challenging one in itself 
to engage all of the ingenuity and enthusiasm of the most venture- 
some scientific explorer. The study of spontaneous case material 
serves, I think, to add to the advantages of laboratory detachment 
and control some of the realism, variety, and insight that natural 
occurrences tend to contribute to any field of study. 


{Note: As this article goes to press I note the omission of two 
studies of precognitive dreams following the Dunne report: one 
conducted by J. C. M. Kruisinga (Tijdschrift voor Parapsychol., 
1936, 8, 209-33; 1937, 9, 235-44) and reviewed in the J. Soc. psych. 
Res., 1948, 34, 300-302) ; the other, by G. F. Dalton, a member of 
the S.P.R., reviewed in the same number. In his collection of 1444 
dreams Kruisinga found 62 which he considered to be precognitive. 
He also attempted a control, in which only 17 were found. Both he 
and Dalton checked frequency against the time interval and found it 
was highest with short-time intervals and trailed off with longer 
ones.—L.E.R. ] 
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LETTERS AND NOTES 


NOTE ON THE REPORTING OF EXPERIMENTAL 
RESULTS 

One of the questions that is being raised about parapsychological 
experimental results is how far they show internal consistency ; that 
is, whether a total significant deviation is due to a small unrepeated 
set of successes or to the accumulation of a number of small suc- 
cesses. Parapsychological results are very generally not reported in 
a form in which it is possible for the inquiring reader to answer this 
or similar questions. Considerations of space make it impossible to 
publish complete raw results, but I think that reports could be im- 
proved if contributors were instructed to give as much as they could 
of their raw results as economically as possible. For example, in my 
PK article in the June, 1951, number of The Journal of Parapsy- 
chology, 1 gave a cumulative graph of results for each day from 
which any reader can see-how my results were varying from day 
to day and can see how the results would have stood if I had stopped 
at some other point. Some such device as this could be recom- 
mended to contributors without much increasing the cost of printing 
although adding greatly to the informativeness of reports. 

The ideal should, I think, be that contributors should give enough 
indications of their raw data to enable a reader to work out the im- 
plications of the data in some other way than that used by the author 
himself. I suggest that the minimum of information in an experi- 
mental report should include : 

1. The total deviation from expectation, the critical ratio of this 
deviation, and a value of P derived from this. 

2. The rate of deviation from expectation of the total result ex- 
pressed either as a percentage of deviation to total trials or by the 
Foster-Thouless formula’ for most probable rate of success attribu- 
table to ESP (also expressed as a percentage). 

3. Some indication of the self-consistency of the series such as 
the percentage of the runs (or of the occasions) in which the sub- 
ject scored above chance. 

R. H. THOULEss 


*See pp. 419-20 in Extrasensory Perception After Sixty Years by J. B. 
Rhine et al. 
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PsYCHOANALYSIS AND THE OccuLt. Edited by George Devereux. 


New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1953. xv + 
432. $7.50. 


There are two principal developments which may pave the way 
for major advance in any given field of scientific endeavor: the 
emergence of a new method of investigation and the discovery of a 
new body of scientific evidence. In the field of parapsychology, ex- 
perimental ESP and PK research has brought about such a major 
advance. Another factor which holds the promise of further prog- 
ress in this field is the clinical and psychological insight into un- 
conscious mental processes provided by the modern psychoanalytic 
method. Up to recently these two lines of approach have been slow 
in combining their efforts and in pooling their information. Yet 
there can be little doubt that tunneling their way from two opposite 
sides of the mountain they are bound to meet somewhere in the 


middle—that is, close to what may be the very core of human per- 
sonality. 


The fact is that at a time when a young medical student called 
Sigmund Freud was still engaged in making microscopical slides of 
the posterior spinal roots of the Petromyzon in Bruecke’s physio- 
logical laboratory in Vienna, Frederick Myers had already for- 
mulated his concept of the subliminal self as one of the basic propo- 
sitions of psychical research. It is true that in so doing Myers had 
fallen short of discovering the all-important genetic and dynamic as- 
pects of the unconscious. But it is also true that Freud himself, 
though holding all the trump cards of his new genetic and dynamic 
approach to unconscious processes—including the manifestations of 
Myers’ subliminal self—in his hands, had long refused to come to 
grips with the problem of psi phenomena. Only well past the zenith 
of a brilliant scientific career did he arrive at a grudging recognition 
of their reality. 

Devereux’s anthology, Psychoanalysis and the Occult, is an in- 
valuable source of original contributions to this problem by Freud 
and his disciples. It presents statements by Freud, the intransigent 
skeptic, followed by remarks by Freud, the uncompromising seeker 
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after truth, ready to give the relevant observations a second thought. 

jut it also features Freud proposing an ingenious hypothesis to 
explain the dynamics of a given telepathic incident—provided that 
one is altogether satisfied with its telepathic nature. 

Many of Freud’s followers refused to follow him even that far. 
Eduard Hitschmann (1910, 1923), Géza Roheim (1932), Hans 
Zulliger (1932), and Leon Saul (1938) are anxious to interpret 
observations of apparent telepathy or precognition along orthodox 
psychoanalytic lines, denying their “paranormal” implications. They 
point to the residues of magic and animistic thinking in our mental 
organization, to the part played by our infantile need for omnipo- 
tence and omniscience, and feel that these archaic emotional attitudes 
themselves suffice to account for the persistent belief in the possibility 
of thought transference, action at a distance, precognition, or the 
like. A thoughtful paper by Helene Deutsch (1926) on “Occult 
Processes Occurring During Psychoanalysis’ makes an important 
step towards a more positive attitude. She records several observa- 
tions of telepathy in the psychoanalytic situation and calls attention 
to the part played by her preconscious preoccupations with problems 
of her own as an important predisposing factor of such occurrences. 
A short contribution by Dorothy T. Burlingham entitled “Child 
Analysis and the Mother” (1935) moves in the same direction. 

It is, however, the investigations of Istvan Hollos (1933), the 
Budapest psychoanalyst, which mark a new departure in analytic 
literature. On the basis of a large number of observations gathered 
over a period of twenty years, Hollés comes to the conclusion that 
telepathy is a frequent occurrence between analyst and patient, es- 
pecially during a difficult period in the analyst’s life. He confirms 
Freud’s thesis that it is wishes in a state of imperfect repression 
which are subject to telepathic transmission. Although usually tied 
up with the transference relationship the occurrence of telepathy 
between perfect strangers indicates, according to Hollds, that “the 
libido sphere of action is greater than that of the sense organs” 
(quoted from Devereux’s summary of Hollés’ article). By way of 
an explanatory hypothesis Hollés suggests that there exists some- 
thing like an “interindividual induction” of nervous processes, com- 
parable to what he describes as “‘intraindividual induction’’—that is, 
he proposes a neurological theory of telepathy, anticipating some 
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of the ideas relating to the potential “‘pluri-cerebral’”’ localization of 
telepathy recently proposed by this reviewer. 

Hollés’ observations were further borne out by an important 
paper published by E. Servadio (1934), describing telepathic in- 
cidents from the topographic and dynamic point of view and em- 
phasizing their role for a better understanding of the analytic process 
and as a potential aid in analytic therapy. 

The most authoritative statement against the case of telepathy 
in the psychoanalytic situation comes from the noted neuropsychia- 
trist Paul Schilder (1934). He cautions against mistaking apparent 
correspondences in the mind of patient and therapist as telepathic, 
where such correspondences are in effect due to the fact that “the 
language of the system Unconscious shows deep-going congruencies 
in all human beings.”” Apart from this he seeks to account for ap- 
parent telepathic coincidences by reference to subliminal sensory 
clues and to one’s narcissistic needs to boast with ‘one’s own private 
coincidences.” ; 

One important argument against the case of telepathy is only 
tacitly implied by Schilder’s article. He points to the “limitless 
vistas for analytic theory and practice” which would open up in the 
case that the occurrence of telepathy should turn out to be an actual 
fact. “In that case the analyst would run the risk of hearing from 
his patient everything which he himself transmitted telepathically to 
the analysand, and, what is more, he would hear it expressed in a 
language which is especially familiar to him: that is, in the language 
of the unconscious.” 

A separate part of the book is devoted to what has become known 
as the Eisenbud—Pederson-Krag—Fodor—Ellis controversy. It con- 
tains articles supplying further evidence of telepathy in the analytic 
situation and probing deeper into their dynamics. Eisenbud, in par- 
ticular, demonstrates the part played by the emotional needs, charac- 
ter defenses, and resistances of those involved in the occurrence ; in 
short, by what can be described as the transference-countertransfer- 
ence configuration (Hann-Kende, 1933). Eisenbud himself arrives 
from his observations at a position diametrically opposite to that 
held by Schilder. He emphasizes that his findings “extend and 
validate what we (psychoanalysts ) already know, and in no instance 
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have they revealed anything that might run counter to what has been 
solidly established.” 

Eisenbud’s articles, including his historical reviews of “Psychi- 
atric Contributions to Parapsychology’’’ contain the most explicit— 
and most articulate—statement of the psychoanalytic position affirm- 
ing the reality of psi. The critical attack launched against Eisenbud 
and his associates by Albert Ellis, a New York clinical psychologist, 
does not seem to this reviewer to contain any new argument. A 
new departure seems to be his insistence that the participants in 
telepathic incidents “should under no circumstances have a vested 
interest in proving their existence. These participants should defi- 
nitely not be ardent believers in telepathy.” It is interesting to note 
in the light of such a statement that one of Eisenbud’s most striking 
observations of telepathy in the psychoanalytic situation occurred 
precisely while he was writing his reply to Dr. Ellis’ attack, con- 
firming once again the part played by emotionally charged expec- 
tations and needs in the emergence of the phenomena. 

Two more articles, one by W. H. Gillespie (1948) and one by 
Sidney Rubin (1935), are contained in the last part of the book 
under the heading New Contributions. Both assume an essentially 
positive attitude towards telepathy, largely conforming with the ob- 
servations of Hollés, Servadio, Eisenbud, Pederson-Krag, and 
Fodor. 

It is impossible in this condensed survey to do justice to the 
wealth of material contained in Devereux’s anthology. The editor, 
in assembling a large number of papers from a wide variety of psy- 
choanalytic journals not accessible to the majority of readers, has 
rendered a distinguished service to both his own specialty and to 
parapsychology. As a matter of editorial policy he has, however, 
confined his selection to articles from strictly ‘Freudian’ authors 
with the result that neither Stekel’s nor Jung’s nor, for that matter, 
this reviewer's contributions are contained in his anthology. Even 
so, it is significant that it does not present a consistent picture of 
the present psychoanalytical position in relation to psi phenomena. 
And this, as Devereux himself has pointed out, is due to the simple 
fact that there is no such thing as a consistent psychoanalytic posi- 
tion towards them. 


"J. Parapsychol., Dec., 1949. 
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Freud’s originally ambivalent attitude regarding the “occult” 
has apparently been adopted by many of his followers. This is par- 
ticularly borne out by Devereux’s own critical comments included 
in the book. In his discussion of extrasensory perception and psy- 
choanalytic epistemology, as well as in his concluding article, he 
uses the same ingenuity to explain telepathy as to explain it away. 
He seems anxious to disclaim any tendency on his part to be led 
astray by the “appeal of the weird and the uncanny,” to indulge 
in his own infantile needs for omnipotence. At one point he asserts 
his “neutrality which borders on disinterestedness regarding the 
existence or non-existence of telepathy, clairvoyance, extrasensory 
perception,” etc. (Introduction, page XI.) On the other hand, the 
very fact of his having compiled his anthology leaves no doubt as 
to his own serious preoccupation with the problem. 

Be that as it may, this reviewer could not escape the impression 
that Devereux deals with his subject matter very much like a bac- 
teriologist who has not altogether overcome a feeling of dismay— 
if not repugnance—while handling an unidentified bacterial culture. 
This attitude is not new to the history of science. Hippocrates had 
to wage a hopeless battle with his contemporaries trying to convince 
them that epilepsy, the “Sacred Disease,” was “like any other dis- 
ease’’: due to natural causes and not to demoniacal possession. Two 
thousand years later Freud fought equally hard to gain scientific 
respectability for the investigation of certain facts of life which ap- 
peared offensive and indeed inacceptable to his contemporaries. Psi 
phenomena and their scientific and psychological implications seem 
to be equally disturbing to many scientists and educated laymen of 
our day, resulting in what amounts to their continued “Freudian” 
repression. 

Devereux’s anthology, Psychoanalysis and the Occult, is a prom- 
ising step toward removing this repression. But many readers may 
well share the feeling of this reviewer that the very title chosen for 
the book is indicative of some residual emotional bias still left 
lingering in quarters where it might least be expected. The chal- 
lenge constituted by telepathic occurrences in the psychoanalytic 
situation need no longer be relegated to the realm of the occult; no 
more than do modern psychiatrists have to discuss epileptic dis- 
orders under the heading of demoniacal possession. Parapsychol- 
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ogy, during the past decades, has gone far to bring psi phenomena 
within the purview of the scientific method. In doing so it has in 
effect sought to emulate psychoanalysis striving for one of its major 
objectives as defined by Freud: to make the Unconscious conscious. 


JAN EHRENWALD, M.D. 


A New ApproAcu TO PsyCHICAL RESEARCH. By Antony Flew. 
London: C. A. Watts and Co., Ltd., 1953. 158 pp. 10s 6d. 


The aim of this book, as we are told in the introductory chapter, 
is to provide the layman “with a short, simple, and sober account 
of the present position in psychical research, combined with some 
sort of estimate of the possible future developments.’’ The author is 
better than his word, for he also gives us a brief history of the move- 
ment, a discussion of the various problems which have developed 
during its progress, and a description of some of the methods which 
it has devised in the hope of solving them. We are successively in- 
troduced to spontaneous mental and physical phenomena, and to 
physical and mental mediumship. Next the question of survival is 
taken up, and Mr. Flew’s own conclusions upon the basis of the 
evidence are reinforced by various philosophical arguments. We 
then pass to the chapter entitled “Paranormal Behavior’ which 
deals very largely with the work of Dr. Rhine, Dr. Soal, Messrs. 
Whately Carington and G. N. M. Tyrrell. In the next chapter de- 
voted to “Describing and Explaining’”’ Mr. Flew attacks the inter- 
pretations of Dr. Rhine, Mr. Carington, and Drs. Thouless and 
Wiesner. The tenth chapter discusses the future of psychical re- 
search, and the last two chapters are devoted respectively to an ac- 
count of Miss Moberly’s and Miss Jourdain’s famous visit to Ver- 
sailles and with Mr. J. W. Dunne’s well-known book, An E-xpeni- 
ment with Time. 

The book, however, is inspired by an unavowed, as well as by 
an avowed, purpose. A hint thereof is given in the introductory 
chapter wherein it is stated that “the novelty of approach claimed 
in the title consists in the combination of a resolute, yet not invinci- 
ble, scepticism—such as is epitomized in the prefatory quotation 
from Freud—with a constant awareness of language—language in 
which we theorize about and through which we view the universe 
around us,” The second element in the combination is the product of 
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the influence of Wittgenstein, and may lead the reader to fear that 
he is about to be overwhelmed by an interminable succession of 
logomachies. Fortunately, Mr. Flew’s native Anglo-Saxon clarity 
resists his well-meant efforts at reform, and his style in general fails 
to emulate the intricate obscurities and cacophonous verbiage of the 
Master. 

“Resolute scepticism,” however, is a phrase which does not do 
justice to our author’s attitude. Mr. Flew has a case to make out, 
the case against survival; he is concerned to show that all the evi- 
dence can be satisfactorily interpreted in terms of ESP, if only this 
concept be extended far enough. In so doing he is clearly within his 
rights. This is one of the antecedently possible solutions, and it 
deserves to be clearly stated and carefully examined. Certainly no 
one should desire this more heartily than he who accepts the hy- 
pothesis of survival, for it is as true of philosophers as St. Thomas 
tells us it is of Christians that they should not “believe lightly.” 
One could wish, notwithstanding, that Mr. Flew had been less dog- 
matic in his utterances, more inclined to state his opponent’s argu- 
ments fairly than to sneer at them, and less inclined to assume the 
truth of his own views instead of proving them. 

Thus Mr. Flew writes as though what he calls “person-words”’ 
referred in everyday usage tc he physical bodies of other people 
which are observed in sense-experience, and as though popular lan- 
guage would need to be revised in order to designate a surviving 
and immaterial self—in other words, as though survival were a 
new, and hitherto unentertained, hypothesis. And yet, as we know, 
language was developed by people who believed in immortality, for 
anthropologists tell us that the belief was held even by the Neander- 
thal men. In truth Mr. Flew’s difficulty is a highly sophisticated 
one which would hardly be intelligible to a mind unacquainted with 
the latest developments of contemporary philosophy. 

Again, in his criticism of Dr. Rhine’s work, Mr. Flew does not 
seem to realize that the reason why experiments have been under- 
taken and continued with the throwing of dice is that some persons 
actually believe that they can influence the fall of dice; thus a con- 
crete problem was presented for empirical investigation. The diffi- 
culty of initiating analogous experiments in the case of immobile 
objects has been clearly set forth by R. A. McConnell in his article 
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entitled ““Why Throw Dice?’”'—an article which Mr. Flew would 
have done well to take into account. 

Mr. Flew is also very annoyed with Dr. Rhine because he takes 
“the word ‘mind’ to refer to some sort of object, some sort of not- 
brain.”” “Mind,” he assures us, “is not that sort of word at all.’’” 
Yet, after all, there are states of consciousness, and they are very 
different from extended entities, such as brains. Mr. Flew wishes us 
to accept an epiphenomenalistic point of view, and, accordingly, 
forbids us to consider any explanation incompatible therewith. 
What he calls for is “a terminology with the absolute minimum of 
implications.”* Such terms as thought-transference, telepathy, clair- 
voyance and precognition are all to be discarded, together with the 
theories to which they refer. We are to content ourselves with the 
establishment of correlations between events. But would the mere 
correlating of events, even if continued forever, of itself get us any 
further? It is all, indeed, that we are entitled to, if we accept the 
“regularity view” of causality. But suppose we see reason to re- 
ject it? 

There is a further criticism which this reviewer would like to 
make, and that is that Mr. Flew tends to underrate the significance 
of spontaneous phenomena. It is true that we are here dependent 
in a most exasperating way upon the validity of human testimony, 
yet it is also true that these phenomena are of peculiar interest, not 
only because they are spontaneous, but also because they have a far 
richer content than that of any controlled experiment and point to 
the need for further research. 

I have raised these various objections in view of the possibility 
that a reader only superficially acquainted with the subject might 
rashly assume that in this book he has found a genuinely objective, 
and not an ex parte, treatment of the subject. Let me, then, in clos- 
ing reiterate that the book is written in a lively and attractive style, 


and will convey much information to anyone hitherto ignorant of 
the subject. 


R. L. PATTERSON 


* J. Parapsychol., Sept., 1952. 
°?. ti. 
*P. 116. 





GLOSSARY 


In order to avoid constant redefining of commonly recurring terms in papers 
a ring in this JourNAL, the following definitions are submitted for convenient 
reference. 

A simple description of the basic experimental methods and of the statistical 
procedures to be followed in evaluating ESP (both card tests and drawings tests) 
and PK may be found in the Handbook of Tests in Parapsychology by Betty M. 


Humphrey (published by the Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C.). 


AGENT: In tests for telepathy, the person whose mental states are to be ap- 
prehended by the percipient. In GESP tests, the person who looks at the 
stimulus object. 


AVERAGE SCORE: Average number of hits per run. 


BT (“Broken Technique”): The clairvoyance technique in which each card is 
laid aside by the experimenter as it is called by the subject. The check-up is 
made at the end of the run. 


CALL: The ESP symbol selected by the subject in trying to identify a target. 


CHANCE: The complex of undefined causal factors irrelevant to the purpose at 
hand. 


CHANCE EXPECTATION = MEAN CHANCE Expectation: The most likely score 
if only chance obtains. 


CHANCE AVERAGE: Mean chance expectation expressed as an expected score, 
generally in terms of average per run. 


CHI SQUARE: A sum of quant’ties each of which is a deviation squared divided 
by an expected value. Also a sun of the squares of CR’s. 


CLAIRVOYANCE: Extrasensory perception of objective events as distinguished 
from telepathic perception of the mental state of another person. 


CR (CRITICAL RATIO) : A measure to determine whether or not the observed 
deviation is significantly greater than the expected random fluctuation about 
the average. The CR is obtained by dividing the observed deviation by the 
standard deviation. (The probability of a given CR may be obtained by con- 
sulting tables of the probability integral, such as Pearson’s.) 

CR or THE Dirrerence: The observed difference between the average scores 
of two samples of data divided by the standard deviation of the difference. 

DECK: Twenty-five ESP cards. 

CLosep Decx: An ESP deck composed of five each of the five symbols. 
po Deck: An ESP deck made up of the ESP symbols selected in random 
order. 


DEVIATION: The amount an observed number of hits or an average score varies 
from the mean chance expectation or chance average. A deviation may be total 
(for a series of runs) or average (per run). 


DIE THROW: The elementary unit of data in a dice-throwing test represented 
by the throwing and reading of a single die, no matter how many dice are 
thrown at a time. 


DISPLACEMENT: ESP responses to targets other than those for which the 
calls were intended. 
Backwarp DisPLAcEMENT: ESP responses to targets preceding the assigned 
targets (the ones for which they were intended). Displacement to the targets 
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one, two, three, etc. places preceding the assigned target are designated as (—1), 
(—2), (—3), etc. 
Forwarp DisPLACEMENT: ESP responses to targets coming later than the as- 
signed targets. Displacement to the targets one, two, three, etc. places after 
the assigned target are designated as (+1), (+2), (+3), etc. 

DT (Down Through): The clairvoyance technique in which the cards are called 
down through the deck before any are removed or checked. 

EMPIRICAL CONTROL: An experiment which wholly or partially follows the 
main experiment with the exception that the conditions are designed to exclude 
the possibilty of the hypothesis being tested. 


ESP (EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): Response to an external event not 
presented to any known sense. 


ESP Carps: Cards, each bearing one of the following five symbols: star, circle, 
three parallel wavy lines (called “waves”), square, plus. 
ESP Sympots: See plate opposite page 1, this Journat, Vol. 1, March, 1937. 
EXPECTATION; see CHANCE. 
EXTRACHANCE: Not due to chance alone. 


FREE MATERIAL: The stimulus objects of experiments in which an unlimited 
or unspecified range of stimulus objects is employed (as contrasted with methods 
such as card-calling in which the subject knows that the stimulus object is one 
of a known range). 

FREE RESPONSE METHOD: An ESP test method in which a relatively un- 
limited range of stimulus objects is used and in which the subject is instructed 
to express freely as his response any range of thoughts and ideas. 

GESP (GENERAL EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): A technique de- 
signed to test the occurrence of extrasensory perception, permitting either 
telepathy or clairvoyance or both to operate. 

HIGH-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try 
to influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling eight or more. 

LOW-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling six or less. 


MEAN CHANCE EXPECTATION; see CHANCE. 

P (PROBABILITY) : A mathematical estimate of the expected relative frequency 
of a given event if chance alone were operative. 

PARAPSYCHOLOGY: A division of psychology dealing with those psychical ef- 
poate which appear not to fall within the scope of what is at present recognized 
aw. 

PERCIPIENT: The person who makes the calls in an ESP test. 


PK (PSYCHOKINESIS) : ,The direct influence exerted on a physical system by 
a subject without any known intermediate physical energy or instrumentation. 


PRECOGNITION : Cognition of a future event which could not be known through 
rational inference. 


PREFERENTIAL MATCHING: A method of scoring free responses. A judge 
ranks the stimulus objects (usually in sets of four) with respect to their simi- 
larity to, or association with, each response; and/or he ranks the responses 
with respect to their similarity to, or association with, each stimulus object. 


PSI: A general term to identify personal factors or processes in nature which 
transcend accepted laws. It approximates the popular use of the word “psychic” 
and the technical one, “parapsychical.” 


PSI PHENOMENA: Occurrences which result from the operation of psi. They 
include the phenomena of both ESP (including precognition) and PK. 
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QD (QUARTER DISTRIBUTION) : The distribution of hits in the record page 
(or in a logical subdivision thereof, such as the set or the half-set) as found 


in the four equal quarters formed by dividing the selected unit horizontally and 
vertically. 


RUN: A group of trials, usually the successive calling of a deck of 25 ESP 
cards or symbols. In PK tests, 24 single die throws regardless of the number 
of dice thrown at the same time. 

SCORE: The number of hits made in one run. 

Tota Score: Total of scores made in a given number of runs. 
AVERAGE Score: Total score divided by number of runs. 

SD (STANDARD DEVIATION) : Usually the theoretical root mean square of 

the deviations. It is obtained from the formula \/npq, in which n is the num- 
ber of single trials, p the probability of success per trial, and g the probability 
of failure. (For ESP cards, SD = 2 \/no. of runs.) Sometimes the SD 
used is that estimated from the observed variability in the scores. 
SD or THe Dirrerence: For both ESP cards and PK tests using dice, the SD 
of the difference is equal to % \/1/R: + 1/R* where & is the SD of a single 
run and R: and R: are the number of the runs in the respective samples com- 
pared. This gives the SD of the difference for run score averages. 


SERIES: Several runs or age sessions that are grouped in accordance 
with a stated principle. 


SESSION: A unit of an ESP or PK experiment comprising all the trials of one 
test occasion. 


SET: A subdivision of the record page serving as a scoring unit for a consecutive 
group of trials, usualiy for the same target. 


SEVENS TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 


influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling seven. 


SIGNIFICANCE: A numerical result is significant when it equals or surpasses 
some criterion of degree of chance improbability. The criterion commonly used 
in this JouRNAL is a probability value of .02 or less, or a deviation in either 
direction such that the CR is 2.33 or greater. 


SINGLES TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence dice to fall with a specified face up. 


STIMULUS OBJECT: The ESP card or drawing or other object, some identi- 
fying characteristic of which is to be apprehended by the percipient. 


SUBJECT: The person who is experimented upon. In ESP tests, most commonly 
the percipient (though also the agent in GESP and telepathy). In PK tests, 
any individual whose task it is to influence the objects thrown. 

TARGET: In ESP tests, the stimulus object; or in telepathy, the mental state 
of the agent. In PK tests, the faces of the die (or combination of faces) which 
the subject attempts to bring up in the act of throwing. 

Tarcet Carp: The card which the percipient is attempting to perceive (i.e., to 
identify or otherwise indicate a knowledge of) 

Tarcet Deck: The deck of cards the order of which the subject is attempting 
to identify. 


Tarcet Face: The face on the die which the subject tries to turn up as a con- 
sequence of direct mental action. 


TELEPATHY: Extrasensory perception of the mental activities of another per- 
son. It does not include the clairvoyant perception of objective events. 


TRIAL: In ESP tests, a single attempt to identify a stimulus object. In PK tests, 
a single throw of the dice or other objects thrown. 





I believe that ultimately these issues [the problems of psychical 
research| are going to depend to a large degree on public opinion, 
in the sense that the people who understand psychical research will 
realize its difficulties, will realize the enormous frustrations, con- 
fusions, and humiliations that are involved in the daily work, the 
cnormous satisfactions of making a little gain here and there, the 
enormous need for long-range perspective. The Utrecht conference 
did to some degree help to consolidate the sense of a permanent, 
universally human, deeply probing effort to understand ourselves in 
relation to this baffling cosmos which we don’t understand. 


What we ultimately need, if we are to get ahead in psychical re- 


search, is a determined public, not afraid, not confused, not easily 


pushed aside by scorn or intolerance, determined to see to it that 
funds will be found, that investigators will be trained, that the work 
will be done which will make it possible for us to understand the 
meaning of human personality and our place in the universe of these 
phenomena which are today so challenging, the answers to which 
we will obtain only if we think in long-range terms and in inter- 
national terms. 

GARDNER Murpuy, “International Collabora 


tion in Psychical Research,” Journal of the 
American Society for Psychical Research 





